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Editorial. 


NE of the crimes against humanity toward 
which the public is strangely tolerant is ¢éom- 
mitted by men and women who take advantage 
of their fellow-creatures who are suffering from 
cancer, consumption, and other deadly ailments. 

They publish lying advertisements, they offer fraudu- 
lent remedies, and use without authority the names of 
great men or learned societies, and then under cover of 
their inipostures they plunder without mercy the poor, 
the ignorant, the sick, the sorrowful, who seek aid and 
comfort at their hands. Seeing the harm they do, a com- 
mittee of the charity organization of the city of New 
York has made an appeal to the religious press, to min- 
isters, to statesmen, and to all who have influence and 
authority, to withhold their recommendations of all so- 
called remedies of which they do not know the composi- 
tion and with the effects of which they are not familiar. 
The medical profession, knowing how alcoholism is often 
induced by the use of such remedies, and how useless they 
are to the poor victims of disease, are still powerless. 
Any warning given by them is set down to the credit of 
professional jealousy. Meanwhile crimes which may 
properly be described as robbery and murder are freely 
committed in every great city in the land, and because 
of its ignorance the general public looks on with absolute 
indifference. 
we ° 


In the many sermons to young meen and 4yomen now 
reported from all the colleges of the land there 1s a singular 
unanimity of expression and sentiment. As reported in 
the daily press the preachers of baccalaureate sermons 
are dealing with the real things which concern the inner 
life and outward action of the men and women who for 
many years to come are to have great influence in all that 
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pertains to the private and public life of the American 
people. Little is said about creeds, confessions of faith, 
or’personal salvation. Personal service for the public 
good has in many various ways been made the mark of 
a high calling for the educated young men and women 
of America. Underneath all the froth and foam of fash- 
ionable life, outside the line where the troubled waters of 


political life cast up mire and dirt, human life is clean and — 


sane and sound, and more and more is coming under the 
rule of noble thoughts and worthy aims. We believe that 
there never was a time when the educated young people 
of the United States were so sound in mind, so simple 
in their tastes, and so ready to pledge themselves to the 
service of high ideals as they are now. 


st 


Ir seems to us fair to say of the recent change in the 
statement of a Presbyterian belief that it is natural and 
wholesome. The change came when the Presbyterian 
Church was ready for it. Some say that it was belated, 
-and was a concession begrudgingly made to the demands 
of modern scholarship. Others, on the other side, say 
it was a concession unworthily made to the demands of 
modern liberalism: But it is only fair to admit that 
during the last ten years many things have happened 
which have educated Presbyterians as no similar epoch 
in history could have done. The Presbyterian Church 
can no longer stand alone, aloof from the various forms 
of Congregationalism which have similar confessions of 
faith. That Dr. Van Dyke was moderator of the as- 
sembly was a happy circumstance. He was an object- 
lesson to his brethren, showing the effects of the most 
liberal thought which has yet been domesticated within 
the Presbyterian Church. Many a man who would not 
have voted for the new creed on its own merits was no 
doubt moved to consent to the change because of the 
sympathetic interest in it created by the admirable spirit 
of the moderator. 

rd 


THE new Hibbert Journal has in England a circulation 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 copies. In America it has 
had but little advertising, and few have subscribed 
for it. Since the New World has ceased to be, we have 
no American journal of a similar character; and, until 
we are able to support a liberal magazine, it is difficult 
to see where we can so cheaply provide for our needs as 
by subscribing ten shillings a year to Williams & Nor- 
gate of London for this international journal. Its appeal 
is made to all thinkers everywhere who wish to know 
the results of thought and scholarship in the fields cov- 
ered, for instance, by the Encyclopedia Biblica. 


wt 


WE have received a marked copy of the Christian In- 
telligencer containing an article on the ministerial dead 
line. The writer, although protesting against the 
folly of it, says: ‘‘That there has been a growing feel- 
ing in the church against aged ministers, which has 
been crystallized into the ‘dead line’ at fifty, no one 
can deny.’’ A great deal of nonsense has been talked 
about this subject, and some of it has been very injuri- 
ous both to ministers and to parishes. So far as there 
is a dead line in the Unitarian denomination, it is drawn 
not in parishes where there are ministers over fifty years 
of age. For the rflost part it affects only those who 
are seeking settlement; and to some extent it does exist, 
although not to the extent that is commonly believed. 
Because of the dead line, ministers are sometimes sensi- 
tive about having attention called to their age. We will 
not, therefore, call the roll, which is a long one, of min- 
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isters now serving with admirable results in Unitarian 
parishes, who were settled after they were forty or even 
fifty years of age. ‘They are to be found in a majority 
of the cities where we have churches. But this is of 
little importance compared with the other lamentable 
fact. This talk about the dead line and the drawing of 
it are among the causes of the diminishing supply of 
educated men for the ministry. Whether it be true or 
false, the statement that a young man can expect but 
fifteen years of active service in the ministry before he 
will be asked to take a back seat or to retire, certainly 
does deter those who are planning to spend seven years 
in preparation for the work. For the good of the cause 
let us obliterate the dead line, and then stop talking 
about it. 


Our Country. 


We have had a loeal celebration in Massachusetts in 
memory of the battle of Bunker Hill. The old Liberty 
Bell was brought from Philadelphia, and with great en- 
thusiasm many thousands of people entered into the 
spirit of the day. Patriotic sentiments were expressed, 
and love of country was made the lesson of the hour, 
Very shortly, on the Fourth of July, Americans at home 
and abroad throughout the world will hail the star- 
spangled banner with emotions of love, gratitude, and 
reverence. Probably no symbol can, in a foreign land, 
so move Americans, and turn their thoughts homeward 
with such longing, as the flag of their country. _ 

Some day, it may be, when the sentiment of human 
brotherhood becomes more real and deep-seated, patriot- 
ism, in the narrower sense, may be laid aside as being 
too limited and too selfish to serve a citizen of the 
world, But the day will be long in coming when we 
can safely dispense with love of country. For many 
a year to come it will have educating force beyond most 
things which tend to make men and women strong, wise, 
and magnanimous. 

Love of country includes everything, from the mere 
love of the rocks and rills, the woods and templed hills, 
to the highest ideals of human life and national conduct. 
All the associations with the home, with kindred, friends, 
civic duty, and national achievement, come between the 
mere love of the soil and the noblest ideals which float 
like banners in the sky. This love of country may be 
debased and associated with low ends and mean am- 
bitions; but, even at its worst, anything that can properly 
be called patriotism, or love of country, will be a more 
worthy sentiment than the baser forms of other affec- 
tions; because the man who gives himself wholly to wick- 
edness will not love his country. He who is willing to 
use it to further personal ends which are ignoble does 
not love his country, and is in no sense patriotic. He 
would change his citizenship without regret if, so doing, 
he could increase his personal power and gain the wealth 
and pleasure he seeks. 

In the highest sense the love of country has nothing 
to do with the soil, the climate, the beauty, and the 
grandeur of the landscape, excepting as these things are 
associated with memorable events in human life and 
noble sentiments which have shaped human conduct. 
He who is moved to gratitude and reverence on the 
spot where brave men fell, where noble lives were lived 
or great thoughts were spoken, loves really not for it- 
self the spot which is endeared to him, but the men and 
women who there manifested wisdom, virtue, courage, 
and other admirable human qualities. As no number 
of stones piled together make a cathedral, so no aggre- 
gation of human beings nor any spread of territory creates 
a country. In the cathedral it is the intellect expressed 
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which moves”the intellect of man, it is{theZplan which 
makes the aggregation of stones expressive, which moves 
‘men to admiration. So in the country that we love and 
reverence it is the ideal which moves us. That which has 
) happened, or that which it stands for, excites our rever- 
F . ‘enee. 
\ We live in a generation which by common consent of 
many minds is accused of base ambitions. It is the 
fashion to denounce commercialism, militarism, vicious 
luxury, imperialism, and other tokens of degraded taste 
and unworthy aims as characteristic dangers of the time. 
Now no man in his senses, who looks upon the world 
with candid eyes, can fail to see and be sad on account 
of the oppression of the poor, the sordidness of many 
who are rich, the pride of power, the lust of gain, the 
disregard of human rights manifested in many high places, 
the outbreak of racial hatreds, the evil deeds caused by 
religious prejudices and political ambition. These all let 
us beware of, put away from ourselves, and, so far as 
we have influence, cause them to be rooted out of the 
national life. But, still, let us not forget that these 
things do not make the nation, that they are not the 
things we love, that they are not, for the majority, that 
for which our flag stands, and that, if there be any prom- 
ise in religion or any hope for humanity, these are not 
permanent but transient elements which temporarily 
obscure the constant ideals of our national life. These 
ideals, when realized, mean for America that she shall 
be the home of the free, the protector of the weak, the 
leader among the nations of those who everywhere shall 
maintain liberty for all men, equal justice, and the right 
to seek, to have, and to hold whatever will improve the 
quality of the life and increase the joy of living. Mis- 
, takes we have made. Some of them we have atoned 
for with blood and tears. For others the reckoning 
| waits, and other mistakes yet to be made will some day 
| bring us to judgment. But that we may win our way 
through these things to the nobler ends in sight, let us 
cultivate the love of country, an unselfish patriotism, a 
willingness to live for its glory, which is harder to win 
than consent to die in the hour of national peril. 


The Jocose Habit. 


Humor is so excellent an attribute of human nature, 
we distrust the man or woman wholly destitute of it. 
It lubricates the joints of our daily experiences that other- 
_ wise would get rusty and creak. It helps to lift many 
a load out of the ruts of life, and to salve many a galled 
back worn by heavy burdens. It is the flowery wreath 
at the feast, the high bead on the wine, the blush and 
glow and sparkle on human intercourse. 
As Americans, we are apt to overcharge the sentiment, 
and to give it precedence of things more important, until 
we have come to stand as a symbol of a certain kind of 
', jocosity not to be found elsewhere in the world. Amer- 
ican humor has a tang and flavor of its own. It indi- 
cates the habit of a whole people, a prevailing atmos- 
phere. In society, in the family, it is carried to excess; 
and many things that ought to be regarded with serious- 
ness, with reverence, even with solemnity, are made 
the subject of jokes and witticisms often feeble enough, 
but still sufficient in their very feebleness to smirch and 
degrade something good and beautiful, and destroy the 
Spirit in which it should be regarded. 
- The jocose habit, the story-telling habit, is a great 
ener. As a race, we hate dulness, we hate preachi- 
and it may almost be said that seriousness is at 
t among us, and is thought out of place in agree- 
» and lively company. This habit of always looking 
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on the humorous side of things, of viewing all events and 
ideas through a medium of so-called fun, is a form of 
dissipation, not comparable, of course, to the drink 
habit, but a vicious mode of frittering away time and 
mind and interest that destroys the higher mental apti- 
tudes. The jocose manner of looking at all things turns 
the most cherished and gracious associations to the base 
metal of levity. There is no poetry that may not be 
parodied, no character too sacred for caricature, no 
Scriptures too holy to escape the conundrum maker and 
a lowering play on words. 

Parents are far from guiltless in this respect. They 
encourage the smart and witty sayings of their children 
on subjects that should be regarded as sacred. The 
newspapers manufacture others that are passed on from 
mouth to mouth until the foreigner has reason to believe 
that we are the most irreverent people in existence. A 
diet of jokes for the rearing of children is a poor form of 
nutriment. It has much to do with the flippancy and 
pertness that we lament in young America. If the 
father has become a clown, in ceasing to be a tyrant, 
it were better to return to something of the sternness 
of the past than to spoil the child by a degree of famil- 
iarity that breeds contempt. 

The decay of reverence, the proper respect for things 
respectable, is lamented on all sides. Our children are 
judged sadly wanting in those reserved parts of char- 
acter that nourish the religious and devout sentiments. 
Where the parents make light of all the sanctities, where 
there is no direct instruction in looking up to something 
higher than self that may draw selfhood into the absorp- 
tion of ennobling ideals, the fountains of thoughtful and 
spiritual life are in danger of running dry. 

The jocose habit has its cruel and vindictive side. A 
man may smile and be a villain; and so, too, may his 
jest plant a stab in sensitive hearts. Our newspapers 
teem with bad lessons for the young in the levity and 
coarse ridicule they cast upon things that should not 
be touched at all, or handled with dignity and refine- 
ment. The sentiment of love is constantly degraded, 
one might almost say blasphemed, and the most sacred 
of human relations exposed to ribald jests and worse 
innuendoes. Whole classes have come under the funny 
category as proper subjects on which to expend cheap 
wit. Thus the old maid and the mother-in-law have 
for long periods been the victims of the joker’s pen and 
pencil. 

But even worse than these instances are the assaults 
upon the domestic relations that should be covered with 
a decent veil of silence. Divorce from whatever cause 
is a calamity so great it should be treated with something 
of the sentiment with which we regard death. The very 
lightness with which it is regarded leads to the severing 
of the bond from light motives. The family rupt- 
ure instead of being looked upon as a tragedy takes on 
the air of a comedy. The habit of looking upon all 
things and events from the jocose point of view is a 
subtle dissolvent of the moral forces, a disintegrating 
principle that looks upon all trespass not absolutely 
criminal and amenable to the law as an adventure. Thus 
the heart is eaten out of conscience, life resolves itself 
into a huge joke from which as much fun as possible is to 
be extracted. All serious aspects are voted bores, all 
process that can be named thought is shunned as un- 
amusing and tiresome. The light bantering tone is 
alone acceptable. 

This is the common tone of society that finds the 
small change of its intercourse in a sprightly assumption 
of flippanecy and folly. This species of human inter- 
course is a surprise to a neophyte when first introduced 
to the world. Nothing is safe from the sharp and deli- 
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cate puncture of levity, nothing too honored to raise 
a laugh or point a jest. No friend, however near or dear, 
can hope to be spared when there is opportunity for 
sacrificing him or her to a good story. It may be said 
that the amusement is harmless and subject to inter- 
change. We know our friends will not spare us when 
the hour for immolation comes. But we know also that 
a jest is the readiest cloak for refined malice, that the 
deepest wounds that rankle longest are made in sensi- 
tive souls by the shafts of ridicule. But deeper in its in- 
fluence than all else is the deterioration that comes from 
a habit constantly disregardful of plain fact, and that 
calls to its aid exaggeration and the heightening of every 
shade of color. The tendency is always to overdraw. 
How is a good story to be made unless we disregard the 
simplicity and modesty of nature, and touch up the truth 
with a big brush? Reality, the sense of proportion, is 
thus lost; and a bad mental habit, false in its tendency, 
and not to be trusted, is fastened upon the mind. How 
blessed oftentimes is honest dulness compared with the 
feverish high lights of a wit that knows no relief, and 
in the end becomes a positive infliction ! 


American CGnitarian Association. 


The Broad Way that leadeth to the Dead Line. 


Frequent reference is made to the dead line in the min- 
istry. There need not be such a thing, but in many a 
man’s life it suddenly shows itself. The causes of its 
appearance are numerous; but in many cases the dead 
line is drawn by the minister himself, so that the conse- 
quences are just. 

There is one kind of a career in the ministry for which 
an early dead line may be confidently predicted. It is 
that of the young minister who chooses his first settlement, 
if he happens to have the power of choice, from motives 
of personal convenience solely, and who goes to work in 
that first pastorate on the mercantile basis that he will 
supply just that amount of service for which he is paid. 
If he considers the salary small, he will conduct but one 
service on a Sunday, and otherwise make it known to 
his people that he considers the bond between him and 
them to be a business one. 

Within a year or two of the date of his settlement this 
young man secures and accepts a call to another pastorate, 
and thus he proceeds on the plan of accepting every 
chance he gets to change his place, provided the new 
place offers a larger salary or other inducements satisfac- 
tory to this restless minister. Hiding the real selfishness 
of his career under the specious claim that a minister has 
a right to be ambitious, he pushes onward nearer and 
nearer to the goal he sets himself, which is the securing 
of a large and conspictious parish. 

Follow the trail of such a minister, and you will find 
that he leaves nothing in the form of achievement behind 
him. He is always longing for something better than he 
has, and consequently is steadily demonstrating his own 
unfitness to be given anything better than he has. When 
such a minister as this finds himself for any reason with- 
out a pastorate after he has reached the age of fifty or 
fifty-five, the chance is very considerable that he will not 
secure another. His broad and pleasant path of personal 
ambition has led him straight to destruction,—to his 
self-drawn dead line. When he endeavors to cross that 
line, he discovers that he has accumulated no resources 
which will give him power to do so. Parish committees 
inquiring about his record find nothing upon which they 
can place confidence. The man hasnot stayed long enough 
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anywhere to win a people’s abiding love, which is a min 
ister’s best resource when he needs to offeritestimony 
as to his capacity. At this critical time in his career 
there are none to rise up and say how much his ministry 
has been to them. In all the world there is no group 
of people who would be glad to have him come back to 
them or are likely to speak of him with any deep emotion 
of gratitude or praise. 

The sensible reader will recognize that this is not offered 
as an absolute rule. ‘There are ministers who have been 
forced by circumstances to enjoy but brief pastorates, but 
whose lives have been thoroughly successful. If a parish 
desires a minister to resign, of course he cannot maintain 
a long pastorate in that place. Furthermore, exceptional 
ability may sometimes overrule the natural consequences 
of a selfish ambition in the ministry, and enable a man 
to postpone the day when his dead line cuts short his 
career. But every man in the ministry who is simply 
anibitious in a worldly sense is sure to find his dead line, 
and to have only himself to blame for it. That these 
men usually follow this course unconsciously is made 
evident by their astonishment at the appearance of the 
dead line. But, if any minister were to recognize with a 
manly self-comprehension that this kind of an obedience 
to ambition is what he is rendering, it would be far bet- 
ter for him to leave the ministry at once, and go into 
some business life which would satisfy him than to wait 
until he is forced to do so in middle life. 

The only way in which the dead line in the ministry is 
of more frequent occurrence than it is in other occupa- 
tions is this wherein a man draws the line for himself. 
When it comes through misfortune or physical debility, 
it does not differ from the difficulties of advancing years 
that pertain to all walks in life. 

On the other hand, there are many men in the ministry 
who continue to serve as long as they desire to do so. 
They never come to a dead line. It is far easier to see 
how they do it than to tell why these others fail. Instead 
of pursuing the broad way that leadeth to destruction, 
they have entered the strait gate, and followed patiently 
the narrow way that leadeth unto life. A fortnight 
hence I shall try to describe that clear path to unfailing 
usefulness which all ministers might follow. 

CHARLES E. St. Jonn. 


Current Topics. 


As the inquiry into the affairs of the Post-office De- 
partment continues, the disclosures made by it furnish 
a subject for wide-spread discussion in the press. A large 
section of the Republican newspapers show a disposition 
to place the blame for the existing abuses upon Mr. Henry 
C. Payne, the Postmaster-General. There is a strong 
sentiment among leaders of Republican opinion that the 
investigation into the conduct of Mr. Payne’s department, 
which is now in progress, must be complete, and that a 
thorough reorganization of the personnel of the postal 
service must follow. In New York City, which is one 
of the principal points under scrutiny, a federal grand 
jury, at the end of last week, began the work of looking 
into charges against a former Democratic representative 
in Congress and several former and present officials of 


the local post-office. 
we 


For the first time since the beginning of the agitation 
in the United States as a result of the massacre of Jews 
in Kishineff, President Roosevelt, on Monday of last 
week, spoke officially of the incident. 
delegation of the B’nai B’rith, which laid before hima 


In receiving a 
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memorandum upon the subject of the treatment of the 
Jews in Russia, the President expressed his great horror 
“‘over the appalling calamity.”” Then he continued: ‘‘It 
is gratifying to know what we would, of course, assume, 
—that the government of Russia shares the feeling of 
horror and indignation with which American people look 
upon the outrages in Kishineff, and is moving vigorously, 
not only to prevent their continuance, but to punish the 
perpetrators. That government takes the same view of 
those outrages that our own government takes of the 
riots and lynchings which sometimes occur in our coun- 
try, but do not characterize either our government or 


our people.” 


spe 
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Vicorous protests are being made against the proposed 
Opium Act which the Philippine Commission has laid 
before the War Department for application in the Philip- 
pine Islands. In their effort to solve the question of the 
consumption and sale of opium in the archipelago the 
commission has elaborated a measure which aims to 
mitigate the evil by confining it to confirmed Chinese 
opium-users. The act prohibits the sale of opium to all 
persons except the Chinese. By the terms of the bill the 
sale of the drug is placed in the hands of a concessionary 
who may acquire the title to the entire traffic in the 
islands by bidding for the privilege every three years. 
Since the draft of the act was submitted to Secretary 
Root, the War Department has received many expressions 
of opposition to the proposed law, and the Secretary has 
been urged to prohibit the sale or use of opium in the 
Philippines entirely. 

rd 


Derats of the work of the recent floods in the West 
and South-west show enormous losses of life and prop- 
erty. The latest disaster from the destructive action of 

_ water came upon Heppner, Ore., at the beginning of last 
week, when about four hundred persons were drowned 
in the rush of Willow Creek, swollen to the proportions 
of an irresistible torrent. ‘The flood caused such imme- 
diate and intense distress in the little citv that its mayor 
was compelled to send an urgent appeal for aid from 
outside sources. ‘The flooded section about Kansas City, 
Kan., is described as a scene of awful devastation. Ar- 
mourdale, a suburb of Kansas City, Kan., rivals Johns- 
town in its desolation; and in East St. Louis 10,000 per- 
sons ate homeless. Subscriptions have been started in 
several of the great Eastern cities to aid the victims of 
the floods. 

ed 
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a Arrer the action of the Servian Parliament, which at 
rs the beginning of last week unanimously elected Prince 
Peter Karageorgevitch as King of Servia, the two foreign 
powers most directly interested in the issue conferred 
their approval upon the new ruler. Russia and Austria- 
Hungary have accepted the new dynasty, and the former 

_ government has emphasized its desire that the assassins 
of “tty Alexander and Queen Draga shall suffer the 
Ity of their crime. Great Britain has gone a wide 
ey further in its expression of the horror which the 
ragedy of Belgrade aroused in London. The British 
Min nister at Belgrade was instructed to remain at his post 
until the arrival of the new king in his capital, but not 
Id ay relations with the government until further 
s. It is the intention of the British foreign 

to resume its official dealings with the new 
vernment if that government should include 
on who were directly involved in the assassi- 
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AFTER a vigorous campaign in which the imperial gov- 
ernment made aistrong effort to check the growth of the 
socialistic party in Germany, the results of the elections 
on Wednesday of last week showed that the government 
had failed conspicuously. The social democrats have 
probably increased their representation in the Reichstag 
by fifteen seats, and their total votes showed a gain of 
400,000 Over that of 1898. The surprising feature of the 
-election was the heavy gain of the party in Saxony, where 
it elected eighteen out of twenty-three members, with re- 
ballots in five districts. The returns from Dresden on 
election night caused Herr Bebel to call Saxony the ‘‘Red 
Kingdom.” Side by side with the wonderful success of 
the socialists in Saxony came the almost complete anni- 
hilation of the Agrarian League in that part of the empire. 
Although the Saxon agrarians have four members in the 
present house, they failed to re-elect one. 


& 


DESPITE repeated attempts by the opposition in Par- 
liament to force Premier Balfour to disclose officially his 
attitude on Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of an imperial 
preferential tariff, the ministry continues to maintain its 
reserve with regard to the dominant political issue of the 
day. Mr. Chamberlain, in his most recent speeches, has 
continued to express his confidence that the people of 
the empire would express their approval of his project 
at the polls. While the tariff discussion is taxing the 
strategic powers of the government, its Irish Land Pur- 
chase Bill is proving a problem hardly less difficult of 
solution. Opposition to certain features of the bill has 
developed among the nationalists, whose leader, Mr. Red- 
mond, has announced his open disagreement with the 
government upon the issues involved. Between the two 
great projects on which the Balfour cabinet is working, its 
political destinies are regarded as somewhat uncertain. 


Brevities. 


Florence segs. has passed ae eighty-third 
birthday. 


The eating of fish tainted or badly cured is said to 
have some direct connection with leprosy. 


Investigations made in several countries seem to show 
that cancer is most prevalent in the districts where the 
consumption of beer is greatest, whether in Europe or 
in America. 


Friends of the late Oliver Stearns and C. C. Everett, 
deans in succession ofjthe Harvard Divinity School, are 
invited by the alumni to put up tablets to"their memory 
in the chapel of the school. 


If one can learn to be content with simple things, 
the supply provided for his need is infinite; for simplicity 
in life and thought includes everything in the heavens 
above and the earth beneath, except a few things which 
can be bought only with money. 


Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., was the preacher at the 
London Unitarian anniversaries. He delivered a noble 
discourse which was received with enthusiasm. His por- 
trait appears on the first page of the Christian Life, which 
rarely prints a picture of any kind. We shall give more 
space to English affairs next week. 


An English woman thought Hindus were lacking in 
the sentiment of gratitude because they never returned 
thanks for favors. She was enlightened, however, when 
she found that a Hindu friend was pained by her offer- 
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ing warm thanks for a service rendered. ‘You gave 
something back,” he said. The favor was done without 
thought of return. 


‘*Personitis’”’ is a good word. We invented it to 
describe that common disease, an inflamed sense of one’s 
own personality. Now, looking over the innumerable 
journals which come under our notice, it is apparent 


that much of the journalism of the world is so conducted. 


as to encourage malignant outbreaks of this painful 
disease. Everybody who is supposed to be anything 
now, or was anything in particular when he lived, is 
pictured and described until one who has any suscepti- 
bility to the disease begins to reflect that he, being neg- 
lected by the paragraphists and lightning artists of the 
daily press, must be a failure. He does not reflect, as he 
might, upon the obvious fact that the great majority 
of the most worthy men and women in the world to-day 
are never mentioned, and would consider it a misfortune 
if they were made the victims of publicity. 
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Among the Millet. 


The dewis gleaming in the grass, 
The morning hours are seven; 
And I am fain to watch you pass, 
Ye soft white clouds of heaven 
Ye stray and gather, part and fold; 
The wind alone can tame you; 
I think of what in time of old 
The poets loved to name you. 
They called you sheep, the sky your sward 
A field without a reaper; 
They called the shining sun your lord, 
The shepherd wind your keeper. 


Your sweetest poets I will deem 
The men of old for moulding 
In simple beauty such a dream,— 
And I could lie beholding, 
Where daisies in the meadow toss, 
The wind from morn till even 
Forever shepherd you across 
The shining field of heaven. 


—Archibald Lampman, 


Hackley Hall School. 


On Saturday, June 13, the new buildings erected for 
the use of the Hackley School were dedicated. Special 
cars were provided on the New York Central Road, and 
a company, some two hundred and fifty in number, gath- 
ered at Hackley for the dedication. ‘The exercises began 
in Goodhue Hall, erected by Mrs. Sarah E. Goodhue, a 
member of All Souls’ Church, in memory of Jonathan 
Goodhue. The building must, however, in the minds 
of those who have been associated with the creation of 
Hackley School, be always a reminder of that most earn- 
est and devoted friend of the school, Mrs. Goodhue’s 
daughter, Mrs. Percy R. King, whose lamented death 
occurred soon after the beginning of this building, to 
the plans for which so much of her inspiration had con- 
tributed. 

A very appropriate devotional service was conducted 
by the head master of the school, Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams. Mr. Slicer, minister of All Souls’ Church and 
secretary of the board of trustees, said in part, in regard 
to the purpose of the school :— 

“It is a great happiness, I am sure, to Mrs. Goodhue, 
to establish in this place, to the memory of Jonathan 
Goodhue and that line that came of him, this beautiful 
hall in which, pre-eminently, at least, the religious work 
and the academic work of the school shall take place. I 
have said that it stands for good will. I am more and 
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more persuaded that religion in its essence consists in a 
feeling of trusteeship in the minds of those who have 
wealth and work to bestow upon the needs of the commu- 
nity and the work of the community. 

“‘T want to speak a word, since I must speak very 
briefly, with respect to the religious aspects of the school. 
It is not a ‘church school,’ but it is to be a religious school. 
It is fundamental to our thinking that religion is a natural 
function of the human creature, and that you can no 
more leave it out and leave the man whole than you 
could dismember him and leave him entire. It cannot | 
be learned out of a book. It cannot be conveyed in a 
phrase. Its definitions only may be learned out of a 
book or conveyed in a phrase; and its definitions are 
essential to clear thinking, but they are not itself. We 
believe that these lads who come under the care of this 
school must in a real sense pass from the egotism of their 
younger life, which is natural to them, into that altruism 
which shall only find its completion in the love of that 
Great Other whose being encloses ours. It is a beautiful 
world, and is cradled in an Infinite Hand. It is a beau- 
tiful world, and is the expression of God’s love as beauty. 
And in that feeling, that God cannot be separated from 
human life, and that he is most man who is most nearly 
divine, we dedicate this hall of worship and these class- 
rooms for academic study.” P 

The keys were handed by Mrs. Goodhue to the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
who responded on behalf of the trustees. Addressing 
Mrs. Goodhue, he said :— 

‘As the official representative of the government of 
the Hackley School, and on behalf of my associates on 
the board of trustees, I accept from you the keys of this 
noble building. The young men who are to be graduated 
this afternoon have inscribed upon a loving cup to be 
handed to their successors these words, ‘Not what we 
give, but what we share.’ This is the sentiment of your 
generous gift, I take it, and we appreciate as fully as mor- 
tals can the responsibility which you place,upon us. We 
know the gravity of this work. We know your desire 
to have it carried on not only in a religious, but in an 
educational sense, and of the deepest moment to the 
young men who come here term after term and year after 
year. You have builded, with your noble companion, 
Mrs. Hackley, a work here that means something more 
than change, something more than growth. You have 
enabled this school to transmit, as well as to transmute. 
And may I say, further, that for one I believe—and it is 
something more than belief—that there stands beside 
you another spirit who has helped you to make this gen- 
erous gift, and who perpetuates the work in which you 
so nobly share?” 

Mr. Wright then turned to Mr. Williams, head master 
of the school, and continued as follows :— 

. “Mr. Williams, about three years ago the board of 
trustees of Hackley School handed you a key. It was 
a key to unlock the hearts and minds of young men. It 
did not represent anything physical or material. We 
now have another key to hand you, the key of this build- 
ing. We have received from Mrs. Goodhue the material 
evidence of her noble gift, and we know that there goes 
with it the spiritual evidence which prompted it, which 
is greater and grander and more to our liking than the 
simple material evidence of conveyance of property. But 
this physical property is in our "charge, 
property is in our charge. 
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_ terial key, with the hope that you will use it to™guard 
the treasures of this institution as faithfully and as well 
as you have guarded that spiritual kingdom which we 
gave you three years ago.”’ 

Mr. Williams accepted the key, and spoke in part as 
follows :— 

““Mr. President, Mrs. Goodhue,—I receive this visible 
sign of our school with very mingled feelings, among them 
the feeling of surprise, which I am sure is in all our hearts. 
It seems but yesterday that upon this hill-top the first 
boy turned the sod for which this building stands,— 
turned the sod which was to be followed by this noble 
structure. 
of mine, but of the many friends who have labored with 
Mrs. Hackley and Mrs. Goodhue and with the trustees 
for the promotion of this school. 

““The building is a memorial, not a memorial of.a great 
fortune. Jonathan Goodhue died in 1848. ‘There were 
no great fortunes then, as the word is now used. New 
York was a little city. Is it not impressive that the 
name of this distinguished citizen, wise man, and humble 
Christian should stand upon these walls two generations 
after his departure? It is not a memorial of a scholar, 
of a man of letters. It is the memorial of a private 
gentleman, a man of long lineage, highly educated, but 
distinguished for his character as an honorable man and 

. citizen. 

“‘And so it seems to me that this is a kind of building 
and a kind of memorial that the world very much needs 
to-day. My imagination goes back to that generation 
of what we should now esteem the simple life. The 
families of. that time of Salem, of Boston, who came to 
New York and entered into the larger freedom of the 
metropolitan life, carried with them the noble traditions 

of the New England gentleman. ‘Those families main- 
tained, and still maintain, the tradition that superior 
social station should be signalized by social service, that 
wealth is for the refinement of the home. In those days 
there were not the opportunities for ostentation and lux- 
__ury with which our own time tempts its prosperous class. 
They went to Europe for education,—the education of 
__ themselves in the noble traditions of the past. And I 
like to feel that this building stands here as a memorial 
_ of that refined, lofty, pure domestic life which charac- 
__ terizes the best of our American blood. 
| “Surely, it will not be in vain that it stands here as the 
_ centre of our school work. In these days, when material 
success is openly preached as the aim of education, in 
these days, when there is often a dangerous divorce be- 
tween the intellectual life and the deeper foundations of 
character and of faith; it is not in vain that this building 
_ stands here to commemorate a beautiful home, a noble 
citizen, a lovely woman, and to remind us daily that the 
privileges of education mean nothing but an opportunity 
for the unfolding and the enriching of human life, that 
_ higher than scholarship is character, that deeper than 
_ achievement is the man who achieves; and the central 
thought of our work here is in that noble sentiment com- 
ing down to us through the ages. Character is a man’s 
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_ “By these names, by these memories which are so holy 
and so precious to some of us, we emphasize this memorial. 
And the thought uppermost in my heart at this moment 
ot the educational outlook, of which we shall speak 
¢ this afternoon, but rather that central hope and 
of this school, that from such homes as this 
al represents we may receive, generation after 
1, the sons of promise and of hope, who will 
2 in the love of God, in the love of man, and 
sr to serve, It is in this hope and in this 
accept this memorial.” | £1 
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The company then adjourned to Minot J. Savage House, 

one of the dormitories; and in the great parlor of that 
building an address was made by the treasurer of the 
trustees, William H. Baldwin, Jr., who received the keys 
from Mrs. Hackley, the donor of this building and of the 
Philip Savage House adjoining. Mr. Baldwin said :— 
_ “My dear Mrs. Hackley,—On behalf of the trustees 
and as treasurer of the board, I delight to accept these 
keys from you, of this magnificent building. I have got 
so in the habit of receiving good things from you that this 
is only one more token of your love and confidence in 
these boys and in all those who are trying to establish 
their characters and their lives and help them to see the 
real life before them. 

“‘T have been thinking to-day, as I have looked about 
and seen the realization of all these dreams that we have 
had during these last three years, as shown in these great 
buildings, these beautiful grounds,—I have been thinking 
how important it is for these boys who come here to 
school to interpret all this in the proper manner. These 
beautiful buildings, and the extreme of comfort that the 
young men have here at this school, should not be taken 
by them or interpreted by them as meaning anything 
more than a means to an end, the end being what was 
so well said this morning, good will to all, service to the 
world, helpfulness to each other, and helpfulness to the 
world. If you boys interpret your education as any- 
thing else, it would be far better that you never had had 
the education. It only fits you to do the best that is 
in you for the service of this world. I speak of it not 
in any serious tone. I want to give to you the idea that 
when you get out into the world, equipped with the edu- 
cation and instruction you get within these walls, you 
should interpret your education to mean that you can 
be of help to the world, of help to others; that education 
only means that you will be better equipped to do your 
service to the world. 

““And now, as treasurer of the board of trustees, it 
seems as if, on this beautiful day and in these surround- 
ings, I should say to all these friends that this school, 
everything that you see, has been paid for, and that the 
school is able to close up this year and pay. all its debts 
to everybody, so that it is in good business and financial 
condition until it shall begin business again next October. 
And that gives the board of trustees a strong feeling of 
gratitude. We have had good support. We have had 
cordial co-operation. We have had a goodly number 
of boys. The buildings have been quite full. But such 
an institution as this cannot pay its way with the number 
of boys we have here and at the prices which the boys 
have paid. This report that I am making as treasurer 
could only be made with the understanding that there. 
have been one or two very, very good friends who seem 
never to lose confidence, never to lose hope in the realiza- 
tion of their ideals. And I cannot end these few remarks 
and this very pleasant meeting together without saying 
that dear Mrs. Hackley has made all this possible, and 
she is making it possible, and she has made it possible 
for the treasurer to receive the keys and to speak these 
few words to you, to thank you all for coming here, 
and to give us a chance to thank her for all her kind- 
ness.”’ 

After a fervent prayer of praise and hope by Rev. 
Robert Collyer, the interested audience adjourned to the 
Philip Savage House, where Dr. Minot J. Savage made a 
most touching address, portraying the life and character 
of his son, and stating the fundamental conditions of a 
home school. The address was delivered essentially to 
the school itself, who gathered in rapt attention about 
the speaker. Mr. Savage said in part :— 

‘I wish to ask your attention to a few thoughts touch- 
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ing what seem to me to be the central ideas of a home- 
school education. 

‘First, that which makes a home is love. And you 
find love here. It is not fair grounds, broad acres, beau- 
tiful buildings, decorations, furnishings, books, pictures, 
sculpture, works of art of any kind. These cannot make 
a home. It is love that makes a home,—the love, the 
trust, the confidence. And let me suggest that the re- 
ligious ideas which dominate this school, which find a 
home in the heart of the head master, and which tend 
to create the atmosphere of this place, are such as have 
turned this wide, outdoor universe of ours at last into a 
home. It used to be a place of fear. Men looked upon 
the tremendous powers manifesting themselves on every 
hand, and were afraid. We have learned at last to recog- 
nize the fact that the manifestation of these powers is only 
the expression of the love of a Father. And so the uni- 
verse has become a place of love, a home, a place where 
God’s children trust and are at peace. 

“The next element of a good home, as of a good home 
school, is summed up in the word ‘obedience.’ I do not 
regret the passing away of what some people speak of as 
‘the good old times,’ when the children were supposed 
to be ruled with a more relentless hand. But, if with 
that old harshness there has passed away the idea of 
obedience, then there has come loss indeed. ‘The one 
great thing that we need to learn in this universe, first 
of all, is that we become mighty, that we are masterful, 
only as we learn to obey. If I obey the laws of this body 
of mine, I am filled from head to foot with the power of 
health. If I obey the laws of my mind, I come into such 
contact with the universe about me as will make me a 
master in the realms of truth. If I obey the laws of 
right and wrong, I become a noble, moral type of a 
child of God. If I obey the laws of the spirit, then I 
become a son of God in such a sense that his power 
thrills through me and is mine. We talk sometimes 
about mastering the forces of nature. We do nothing of 
the kind. We obey the forces of nature, and the omnip- 
otence of God is ours for service and achievement. We 
talk about wielding the lightnings. What do we do? 
We study the conditions of the manifestations of: elec- 
trical power, and our power depends upon absolute obe- 
dience. If we break that law of obedience in the slightest 
degree anywhere, all our force is gone. All our mills, all 
our water powers, our steam, our electricity, everything 
that is making man the master of nature to-day, are 
simply the indication of the fact that we become mighty 
through humble obedience to the laws of God, the con- 
dition by which all fine and fair things are achieved. 

‘“‘The next lesson in the home school is the lesson of 
reverence,—treverence for the powers above us, reverence 
for everything beneath us, as being equally divine, rever- 
ence for ourselves. And as we become reverent, and 
carry that a step further, learning what it means, we 
become worshippers. There is an impression abroad 
in some directions that the worshipping spirit is the 
cringing spirit, that we are humiliated in the act of wor- 
ship. But I wish all these boys to learn the lesson, and 
learn it young, that there is no hope in this world for 
any man, no hope for any people, that does not recognize 
the significance of worship. Analyze the word, and it 
means admiration,—admiration for that which is above 
us, beyond us. The artist who is not a worshipper 
makes no advance. ‘There is an anecdote of Thorwaldsen 
which may illustrate and fix this in your minds. It is 
said that, after Thorwaldsen had executed one of his 
great statues, he said to a friend, ‘I shall never do any 
more great work.’ When his friend asked him why, he 
said, ‘I have found that I can execute as well as I can 
think.’ His power to idealize, to worship, to imagine 
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something beyond, was failing; and he recognized that 
as being the root of the difficulty rather than that he 
had achieved the utmost possibility. Worship means 
growth, advance, the recognizing of something higher 
and finer and the reaching out to it. And I wonder if 
these boys have ever thought that man is the only wor- 
shipper, the only being capable of worship, because man 
is the only being, so far as we know, who is haunted by 
an unattained and unattainable ideal. 

‘‘T pity the man who is contented with himself, who is 
satisfied, who thinks he is wise, who imagines he is a 
master in any direction. For this only means, not that 
he is a master, but that it is an indication of his own self- 
conceit. We are feeble, growing creatures in the midst 
of an infinite universe, and that means an ever-advanc- 
ing and unattainable ideal toward which we reach out 
forever. 

“Now, in my judgment, it is not quite so much just 
what you learn in the school which is important. It is 
well to know Latin, well to know Greek, well to know 
German, well to know mathematics, well to know physics, 
well to know chemistry, well to know everything; but 
these are only conditions of something higher. The 
great thing which you are here for, which you are at 
school for anywhere, and which you are in the great 
school of life for, is to become. And education is a success 
when you have become men, when you have trans- 
formed all these experiences into obedience, into love, 
into reverence, into consecration, into worship, into the 
pursuit of an elusive ideal of the true and the beautiful 
and the good. 

‘‘And, Mr. Head Master and teachers, may I, as supple- 
menting this, congratulate you on the significance, the 
beauty, the wonder of your work? We praise Michel 
Angelo, we praise him among the few great of the 
world, because he was able to take a bit of marble and 
shape it into the likeness of a man. But to you is com- 
mitted work fit for angel artists. You do not shape the 
dull, dead material into the image of a man. You have 
committed to you the task of shaping the men, bodies, 
brains, hearts, souls, into the likeness of the Divine. I 
know of no greater thing that is permitted to any human 
being than thus to help God in his work of creating, cul- 
tivating, developing human souls. ‘To do this work, on 
the side of pupils and master both, be this Philip Savage 
House henceforth consecrated forever. And, if he lives, — 
as I think he does, and is able sometimes to know from 
that higher sphere what is taking place to-day,—then I 
know he is glad,—glad that we love him, glad that we rev- 
erence him, glad that the memory and the inspiration of 
his life may still be a power for good in the world that 
to him was beauty and inspiration and joy.” 

An ample luncheon was served to the company, the 
large dining-room and adjoining halls affording abundant 
accommodation for all. 

At 2.30 the exercises of graduation took place in Good- 
hue Hall. Eight members of the school leave the school 
for college. Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright made a forcible 
address to the graduating class. A loving cup was pre- 
sented by the graduating class to the school, and it was 
received by the president of the Junior Class. The class 
ivy was planted, and the whole company went to the 
athletic field, the Hackley Oval, where a programme of 
athletic sports was carried out under the direction of 
the assistant masters. The Hackley Oval is one of the 
finest athletic fields connected with any college. It has 
a quarter-mile track and two hundred and twenty-yard 
straightaway, and ample field for football and baseball. 


It is so situated that the spectators stand upon higher 


ground on all sides, so that the sports are conducted in 
an amphitheatre. ly igovdth I) we em 
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; Ah, no more the lyre of deep-browed Homer 
Drops like golden rain in joy of battle 


Those slow spondees and those headlong dactyls,— 
Sounding lines, and every line a lyric! 


:. Ah, no more the harp of dreaming David— 

) On whose eye of faith there flashed the Vision, 
From his own pure heart projected skyward, 
Infinite personified perfection— 
Spills its splendid ecstasy of worship! 


Shall we, then, hark back to sage and shepherd, 
Put our lips to Iliads and Psalters, 

Quaffing mighty wines of war and worship, 
Wild and wistful with forgotten questions, 
Satisfied with draughts that leave us thirsting? 


Nay, the rather face the future boldly; 

Let who will look back, be ours to-morrow! 
Psalms for those who like, for us truth only, 
That new science which is Faith and Worship, 
That old Worship which still lives, transfigured: 
God in all things,—force and mind and matter, 
Immanent, immutable, immortal! 


—Frederic Lawrence Knowles. . 


From Atlantic City. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


Sixteen days at Atlantic City, and only one cloudy 
day in the period! The health and pleasure seekers at 
this popular resort cannot but felicitate themselves on 
their rare good fortune, even if with an uneasy conscious- 
ness of innate selfishness in the knowledge that the coun- 
try at large is suffering for rain. A rainy day at the 
seashore is precisely what one does not want. If one is 
wise, one goes there, not to stay in a room or a parlor, or 
” even ona porch, doing fancy work and criticising costumes 
and character, but to keep outdoors every possible mo- 
ment, close to the rolling waves, beside the great ocean, 
the life-giver. Oh, the delight, as the inlander again 

inhales the briny, invigorating air, every breath giving 
new life, it seems; and, escaped for the time from the 
; cramping limitations of earth, the satisfied soul expands 
as one gazes far over the boundless stretch of tossing 
waves to the long line of the eastern horizon, where sky 
and water meet. Lying on the warm sand, with the 
_ ceaseless waves breaking at one’s feet, a soothing peace 
falls on the soul. Grief, care, anxiety, cease to ache, 
} as our littleness and weakness is lifted up and lost in the 


—————— <r 


Infinite Greatness and Strength. God speaks to the soul 
as nowhere else in nature. 

Atlantic City having been chosen as the meeting-place 
of our National Conference next fall, some descriptive 
details may interest readers unfamiliar with the place. 
_It was surprising to find it so easily reached. By the 
Pennsylvania Railroad I found it possible to buy a ticket 
and check my trunk through from Greenfield in Massa- 
chusetts, with no further trouble. Atlantic City is 
three hours’ ride from New York. The Pennsylvania 
_ road transfers the traveller across the city, giving him 
an interesting ferry ride to Jersey City, during which 
he may admire the picturesque, irregular line of New 
_ York's sky-scrapers, and get a preliminary glimpse and 
th of salt water, as the traflic of a continent churns 
» Waves around him on steamers, tugs, and boats in- 

rab The direct line to Atlantic City runs for 
distance pleasantly along the eastern shore of the 
id Delaware. Nearing Camden, it abruptly turns 
on that city and the Delaware, and in luxurious 
n cars, well ventilated and dustless, with no stops, 
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bears the traveller swiftly on across the wastes of Eastern 
New Jersey, landing him at Atlantic City in what seems 
an incredibly short time. An obliging baggage transfer 
man (possibly wearing a Heinz pickle-pin on his lapel) 
takes your check en route; and your trunk reaches your 
hotel almost before your own arrival. A long line of 
omnibuses, carriages, and automobiles, backed up beside 
the station, anxiously await the coming traveller, and 
convey him to his destination for ro or 15 cents, accord- 
ing to distance, rates being strictly limited by city law. 

Atlantic City has well been called the Riviera of America. 


~ As a Chicago lady said, when a doctor does not know what 


else to do for a patient, he orders him or her to Atlantic 
City. Here is a health resort always open, and desir- 
able at every season save midsummer, when the crowds 
make it unattractive. Here the weary and worn, the 
invalid, the old and feeble, find even in wintry months 
pure sea air, invigorating yet balmy, abundant diver- 
sions for every taste, and a place where an outdoor life 
is always attractive and possible. I can speak from 
personal experience of its charms in November. Hot 
and cold sea baths are always to be had, in comfortable 
bath-houses, or often in your hotel. The waters of the 
Excelsior and other Saratoga Springs are always to be 
had, as fresh as if drunk at the spring,—‘‘All you want 
to drink for 5 cents.’’ The board walk, extending for 
some miles along the beach, and the four long piers, 
stretching far out over the ocean, make walking easy 
and pleasant, while rolling chairs innumerable trundle 


‘along at their ease the old, the feeble, the rich, and the 


indolent. The crowds of diverse humanity from all sec- 
tions of our vast country that throng the board walk 
give the student of human nature his finest opportu- 
nity. Often, in the half-quizzical, half-amused expres- 
sion on some one’s face he recognizes a fellow-student, 
who, like himself, is quite unconscious that he, too, is a 
part of the spectacle, and that very likely some one else 
is ‘‘studying’’ him. Here, especially on Sunday morn- 
ings, is the grand dress parade. Silks, satins, velvets, 
and étamines are obligingly trailed along the rough boards 
for the admiration of all beholders. The sounds of music 
on every hand bespeak places of amusement anxious to 
divert. ; 

The Rudolf, chosen as the headquarters of the Confer- 
ence, stands directly on the ocean, an immense structure, 
six stories high, accommodating twelve hundred guests. 
It is built on three sides of a rectangle, so that most of 
the rooms command an ocean view. Great porches 
looking oceanward are furnished with enough rocking- 
chairs, one would say, to seat half the Unitarian denom- 
ination,—at least one for every delegate. The beach 
across the board walk from the hotel commands one of 
the finest and most unobstructed views of the ocean, the 
waves tumbling in on the wide stretch of sand in long 
rolls of white-capped breakers, almost to the hotel steps. 
Near by are ample bathing facilities, and, close at hand, 
also Heinz’s Pier, running out over the sea for a quarter 
of a mile,—a unique place. At its remote end, with 
nothing about but tossing waves, it is hard to believe one 
is not on shipboard; and some persons actually experi- 
ence sea-sickness. Mr. Heinz is said to be a most phil- 
anthropic man. One can easily credit this, seeing all 
the comforts and luxuries he freely lavishes upon the 
public on this pier. Of course, incidentally, his pickles 
and catsups are advertised; but this might have been 
done with far less expense but for what seems a real 
desire to bestow happiness on the people. 

When the conscientious delegate has torn himself 
away from the fascinations of the Rudolf’s porch and 
vicinity, further temptations will beset his path all the 
distance of about three squares along the board walk 
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to the Auditorium. On the left is always the ocean, with 
pavilions built out here and there over the sands, where 
again in beguiling rocking-chairs one can sit in the salt 
breeze, watching the happy children and dogs at play 
on the sand, or the ever-shifting tide of humanity sweep- 
ing along the board walk. On the right is a row of stores, 
shops, and shows, all intent on enticing the visitor’s 
small change into their own coffers. At Atlantic City 
the pilgrim and stranger especially needs to paraphrase 
and lay to heart Franklin’s proverb,— Take care of your 
dimes, and the dollars will take care of themselves. 

The Auditorium, where the meetings of the Confer- 
ence will be held, stands at the foot of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Its hall is said to seat six thousand persons. 
It is built out over the ocean, so that any undue mental 
excitement raised by the fervid eloquence of speakers 
will be allayed by the soothing murmur of dashing waves 
below. Behind the Auditorium a long pier extends far 
out to the sea, furnished with benches,—an admirable 
place, one would think, for committees to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure. 

Atlantic City is said to have a thousand hotels,—a 
statement easily credited, as one sees street after street 
lined chiefly with hotels. Among them are, doubtless, 
many good ones. One I can commend from familiar 
acquaintance as a peculiarly attractive place for dele- 
gates desiring a quieter house than the great Rudolf, 
Altamont Craig Hall, on Pennsylvania Avenue, within 
a short square of the Auditorium,—a quiet, ‘refined 
family hotel. Its proprietors, Dr. and Mrs. Craighead, 
were for a long time associated with Dr. Strong of Sara- 
toga in his well-known Medical Institute, and they and 
their son give guests those kindly personal attentions 
which make them thoroughly at home in this comfort- 
able house. 

Atlantic City, with its crowds, its music, and its shows, 
might well seem the last resort to be frequented by the 
lovers of nature and of quiet. But, as Beecher said of 
the Bible, ‘‘We find in it what we bring to it,” so at At- 
lantic City we find what we seek. ‘‘What is mine will 
come to me.’’ Even here it is possible to escape from 
crowds, noise, and cigar smoke into a quiet communion 
with nature, sometimes strolling ‘far up the hard beach 
at low tide, close to the water, sometimes out on the 
Steel Pier, which is a third of a mile long. Here 10 cents 
admits you to a concert by the Italian Band; but, escap- 
ing the band, one can go far out into some pleasant pa- 
vilion overhanging the rushing waves, and, snugly en- 
sconced in the omnipresent rocking-chair, with salt breezes 
blowing around, can read, write, or think, wholly alone, 
with no sound but the soothing monotone of the water. 
Five cents and fifteen minutes take one by trolley along 
shore to Ventnor, where one gets the undiluted seashore, 
—no hotels, piers, pavilions, or people, simply’ a. long 
stretch of white sand backed by sand dunes, a ceaseless 
tumbling in of great rollers, crested with white caps far 
out in the green, breaking with a mighty dash on the 
beach, and spreading far up on the sand with a ‘crawling 
foam” that reminds you of ‘‘the sands of Dee.’ An 
afternoon passes here like a too short hour, under the 
never exhausted spell of the ocean; and, finally, the pil- 
grim, refreshed and invigorated to the inmost fibre, it 
seems, takes the last car back to the hotel that will enable 
one to dress for a belated dinner. . 

It may safely be predicted that the experiment of try- 
ing Atlantic City as the place of meeting for the Na- 
tional Conference will prove a success. Unitarians, 
being largely of Puritan descent, have a certain stern- 
ness of moral fibre that will enable them to hold to duty, 
even amid distracting temptations; but, incidentally, 
amidst meetings and speeches, delegates will enjoy much 
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pleasure and return home refreshed, not only by the 
intellectual and spiritual uplift and the social charms 


peculiar to the occasion, but by the week at the ocean. 
GREENFIELD, Mass, 


The Religious Life of Chicago. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


The metropolis of the Middle West is a city of such 
marked characteristics in its general sociological devel- 
opment, springing from its rapid and brilliant growth, 
that it would be strange if its religious life did not par- 
take of the same distinctive quality. 

A recent event forces the subject on our attention, and 
gives rise to a host of questions of a wondering and dis- 
couraging accent. I refer to the sale of Unity Church 
to a secular organization. ‘The building is transferred, 
not only to other hands, but to other uses. At first 
sight it seems as disheartening as it is anomalous that a 
noble edifice like Unity Church should be lost in this 
way. One of our most loved landmarks is obliterated : 
one of our most inspiring traditions —for even in Chicago 
we have a few traditions—has ignobly collapsed. The 
beautiful church structure, of romantic and thrilling his- 
tory, connected with the great fire and the early labors 
of Robert Collyer, is to lose its name and high office, 
and another generation, perhaps, will know it not. Where 
and whose the blame? 

Thus does our first bewildered and condemnatory 
thought express itself, and the event is one to set us all 
to speculating. What does it signify to the community 
in which it occurs and to our denominational household? 

In my own opinion it signifies much less of disaster 
and reproach than at first seems due. ‘The failure of 
Unity Church to maintain its work on the old historic 
spot where it was born and grew to strong and lusty 
maturity is failure only in an outward and literal sense: 
it is failure from the point of view of organized Unita- 
rianism in Chicago and in the West, but in no larger or, 
may I say, more real sense. pals: 

I would not decry the importance of our Unitarian 
work in the West, which I regard as of inestimable bene- 
fit to all concerned and unconcerned; but the conclu- 
sion forces itself home to most of us who have been 
familiar with this work for the last twenty-five years 
that we often overlook larger results in a too eager 
search for benefits of a more direct and personal order. 
The denominational growth and activity which are so 
natural to Boston and its environs, and which we regard 
so enviously, have never been, will never be, the ends 
of our utmost effort west of the Alleghanies. Yet the 
great ends of religious breadth and sincerity, which Uni- 
tarians everywhere work to promote, are nowhere more 
in evidence than here on our broad prairies. I suspect 
the prairies have a good deal to do with it. 
ber the lesson Mr. Buckle taught us years ago about the 
influence of climate and geographical position. 

Are religious ideas anywhere more active than acted 
upon? It needs but the most casual knowledge of the 
way human thought and history progress to see that, 
while religion is, in the long run, perhaps the greatest 
shaping force and ideal, special religious beliefs generally 


perform a secondary use, are continually reshaped by 


other opinions and ideals. Our religious and political 


creeds, our churchly and social aspirations, play upon | 


and modify each other; and it is rather the exception 
than the rule when the religious instinct or convict 

takes the lead. An intelligent community favors. 
enlightened creed, supported in sound scholarship =) 


We remem- 


| 
j 
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~ intelligently stated. A dull and backward community 
clings to its texts and saving ordinances: a new, progres- 
sive community hails all the latest ideas and rapidly 
assimilates them. 

Chicago is marked by the same breadth and freedom 
in its religious as in its social and intellectual life. ‘The 
spirit of this big, noisy, unfinished city of ours is hos- 
pitable to all forms of human thought and activity that 
promise good to man: it is actively democratic on all 
sides. We care too little, if anything, for the past; tra- 
dition and custom do not, perhaps, influence us enough; 
our faces, it may be, are too persistently set in the forward 
direction; we reflect less than we act, and are enamoured 
with the sense of power and opportunity which new con- 

ditions arouse in the strong and self-confident. In a 
word, we have the defects of our qualities, but we have 
the qualities. 

Unitarianism has always been weak among us, yet 
Chicago is as confessedly liberal in its general religious 
life and tendency as Boston is, though not always as 
intelligently liberal. Unitarian ideals, Unitarian prin- 
eiples, are at work on all lines of social and educational 
betterment, are regularly preached from our pulpits, 
erthodox and liberal, though Channing and Parker are 
unknown names. ‘There is some slight discouragement 
_in such a state of things, I know. Iam a bit of a secta- 
rian myself, and dearly love my own household of faith 
' and its propaganda; but more and more I am impressed 

with the fact that great truths win their way on many 
roads of human need and struggle, that God fulfils him- 
self in many ways. ‘‘The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
‘ence’?! Prof. James has a gift for titles, and has com- 
pressed a long discourse on human charity and under- 
standing in this one. 

My point is that Chicago is as religious as any other 
community, though the record of church attendance is 
small, and the charges of materialism and a wicked com- 
mercialism are too often well founded. Religion may 
be somewhat of a raw product with us. Our religious 
statements are often a strange compound of old and 
new: they are bewildering and vague. We cannot ex- 
plain ourselves as well as we ought to, but that is because 
we care so little for the explanation after it is made. 
Our religious creeds and institutions are still in the mak- 
ing, and may perhaps be the more hopefully regarded on 
that account. We do not spend much time in trying 
to reconcile science and theology, in talking about sanc- 
tification by faith or the mysteries of the Godhead. Our 
preaching is, for the most part, sane, rational, and up- 
lifting. Our ministers are distinguished more for their 
practical influence in the community than for brilliant 
scholarship. The typical Chicago minister aims, first 
of all, to be a good citizen. Dr. Thomas and Prof. 
Swing, with Robert Collyer, created the type years 
ago, which is still our favorite pattern, of excellent 

Wear. 

¥ The word ‘‘liberal’’ was early coined in our religious 
_ mintage, and is of widest currency still. The old-time 
orthodox preacher has not been very happy with us 
A _ ses days of Dr. Patton. If he comes, he does not 
: long. 

ai icago is religious because she is, to those who know 
her chest, intensely idealistic on all lines. The cynical 
ones may smile at this if they like. The stock- 
uid Auditorium Tower are but incidents in our 
, not its chief objects or signs. We share the 
belief in, and hope for, mankind. We love 
and mean to attain it, however we stumble 
the way. We believe in the ‘‘dignity of human 
poorly as our behavior sometimes supports 
of and we work for the brotherhood of man. 


J 
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‘ 
The spirit of unity abides, however her symbols wane 
and change. 

The best results are intangible, and not to be esti- 
mated in terms of material success, in columns of statis- 
tics and printed reports. These results are of a more 
delicate and imponderable nature, and take the form 
of influences that permeate life and continually refresh 
it from inner sources, with perennial faith and aspira- 
tion. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


A Royal Heart. 


Ragged, uncomely, and old and gray, 
A woman walked in a northern town; 

And, through the crowd as she wound her way, 
One saw her loiter, and then stoop down, 
Putting something away in her old torn gown, 


“You are hiding a jewel!” the watcher said. 

(Ah! that was her heart, had the truth been read!) 
“What have you stolen?” he asked again. 

Then the dim eyes filled with a sudden pain, 

And under the flickering light of the gas 

She showed him her gleaning. ‘‘It’s broken glass,”’ 
She said: ‘‘T hae lifted it up frae the street 

To be oot o’ the road o’ the bairnies’ feet!” 


Under the fluttering rags astir 
That was a royal heart that beat! 
Would that the world had more like her, 
Smoothing the road for its bairnies’ feet! 


— Will H. Ogilvie, in the Spectator. 


Ministerial Relief. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


In the great professions of medicine and law a man 
is not supposed to have reached generally the full meas- 
ure of his value and usefulness until he is past fifty years 
of age. Extreme youth or extreme youthfulness of ap- 
pearance are in the nature of disqualifications,—con- 
stitutional impediments or mistakes which a man is to 
outgrow as soon as convenient. Many a young physi- 
cian hides his undesirable adolescence behind a full beard 
or an unnatural gravity of manner. He waits impatiently 
for the first gray hair. But with the minister a different 
sentiment prevails. He is supposed to be a deciduous 
plant, shedding his leaves of attractive usefulness at a 
very early stage of his career. Like the feminine beauty 
of the Orient, he matures early and is destined to as early 
adecay. Some ministers attempt to conceal the dreaded 
approach of the fiftieth year by the lavish use of hair 
restoratives or the daily employment of the razor. They 
are as sensitive on the question of age as the modest 
maiden who banishes the looking-glass and obscures the 
records of the family Bible! Naturally, therefore, our 
profession looks upon questions affecting provision for 
old age with more than usual interest. And, as our period 
of decrepitude and superannuation is supposed to set 
in at the time when the members of other professions 
are in their lusty prime, our anxiety is spread over a 
much larger area of time. A minister may really cross 
the ‘‘dead line’’ forty or fifty years before he is called 
to make arrangements for his actual funeral! A few 
ministers, like our dear old Dr. Hale, insist upon disar- 
ranging the ‘‘dead line,” and still rendering useful and 
eloquent service; but this only displays a stubborn 
disregard of ministerial tradition, With a view, then, 
of arresting some of the lamentable consequences of our 
early professional decay, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation appointed an able committee to inquire into the 
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methods by which the denomination can most satisfac- 
torily care for those ministers who for any reason are 
disqualified for service. ‘The committee has suggested 
several methods for solving the grave problem presented. 

First, it calls attention to the existing institution 
called the Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Ministers. This society holds invested funds which 
are in excess of $150,000, and a very substantial increase 
to its treasure is a possibility of the near future. The 
interest of its investments is very wisely and conserva- 
tively distributed among needy clergymen by an excel- 
lent board of administration. A strong prejudice exists 
in the minds of many of our clergy against this society: 
first, because of its name; and, second, because it is purely 
charitable. I confess that I cannot see the force of 
either objection. The name is accurately descriptive, 
and that is what a name is for. Destitution is only dis- 
creditable when it results from unthriftiness or selfish, 
wasteful extravagance. When it springs from the ne- 
cessities of an underpaid profession, it may be an honor- 
able distinction, And why should any honorable and 
sensitive soul shrink from the touch of that exquisite 
word ‘“‘charity’’? A lazy, worthless tramp can accept 
alms only with the loss of self-respect. But Col. New- 
come honors the country he has served so well when he 
accepts its graceful hospitality. Why should any cler- 
gyman who has passed his day of efficient service feel 
degraded by accepting the generous offerings of a society 
which he has morally enriched by his devoted and un- 
selfish labor? The world is simply paying him interest 
on the spiritual wealth he has invested in its best life. 

Another plan of relief suggested by the committee of 
the American Unitarian Association is the creation of 
a fund which shall be employed for the partial payment 
of ministerial life insurance. This bears an analogy to 
the supplementary wage-fund which was popular at one 
time in England. The minister secures an insurance 
policy in one of the ordinary companies: one-half the 
yearly assessment is paid by himself or his church, the 
other half by this common fund. I cannot see the 
value of this scheme: first, because it excludes from 
its beneficent operation all who have passed the insur- 
able age; second, because its greatest advantages can 
be secured by those who need them least. Clergymen 
who have large salaries or rich congregations can avail 
themselves of this fund in the payment of the largest 
policies which the scheme permits. The poorer the 
preacher, the smaller his policy, and the smaller his 
demand upon the common fund. 

I am seriously inclined to the conviction that the 
most satisfactory suggestion has come from the Worces- 
ter Conference. This proposes the establishment of 
a simple mutual benefit association, which not only 
involves a direct business proposition, but can demon- 
strate its value by the actual experience of several trades 
and professions.. The individual helps create a pension 
fund, the benefits of which he shares when he has reached 
a certain prescribed age. Such an association exists 
among the public school teachers of St. Louis, and has 
proved eminently satisfactory in its results. It lies 
at the basis of the English Civil Service. Every member 
of that service practically pays back into the treasury 
a certain portion of his salary, which creates a pension 
fund for the support of his old age; and it is the ground 
of a perpetual.reproach that our republic has not imi- 
tated the wisdom and justice of the English system. 

It has also been suggested that the ministers form 
such a simple and easily worked organization as exists 
among the employees of several of our great railway 
systems. Each employee who wishes to join the organi- 
zation sends his name and one dollar to the treasurer. 
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Upon the death of a member the treasurer sends a notice 
to each member, who immediately sends a dollar to 
the treasurer. ‘Thus inside of a week the bereaved 
family are in possession of several thousands of dollars. 
‘‘He gives twice who gives quickly.” If two or three 
hundred Unitarian ministers could thus send to the 
household of a dead brother a sum sufficient to meet 
its direct necessities, the value of such immediate help 
could rarely be overestimated. 

These suggestions, carefully thought out and prac- 
tically applied, would, I am convinced, go far toward 
the solution of a problem which has for us a growing 
interest. ; 

WELLESLEY HILLs. 


In the Nest of the Lark. 


Here the silentest of things 
Lowliest lies; 
Where with palpitating wings, 
Swift to rise, 
Wakes the soul that sweetest sings, 
And the loftiest anthem brings 


From the skies. 
—John B. Tabb. 


The Attitude of Teachers of Philosophy toward 
Religion.* 


The proper attitude of the teacher of philosophy 
toward religion depends, I think, for its justification, as 
for its definition, upon two or three very simple principles. 

The first principle is that religion in its higher sense 
constitutes the most important business of the human 
being, and by religion in its higher sense I mean the con- 
sciousness of practical relations to a real but at present 
unseen spiritual order, whose authority as furnishing 
the rule for our conduct is conceived as absolute, and 
whose worth and dignity we recognize as above every 
other worth and dignity known to us. This higher 
sense of the term ‘‘religion’’ appears in history only 
since the attainment of somewhat advanced states of 
civilization, and since the rise of the more universal 
moral ideals. We are not concerned at present with 
the forms of religious faith. I expressly define the gen- 
eral term so that Buddhism and Christianity, the so- 
called Ethical Religions of some modern teachers, and 
the more positive creeds of tradition, equally fall within 
the scope of my definition. What I consider essential 
to the definition of any higher form of religion is that it 
is a kind of consciousness whose object is an unseen and 
spiritual order, and whose content includes a view of 
our practical relations to that order, while this spiritual 
order itself is conceived as having, for us, a maximum 
of worth, of dignity, and of moral authority. 

Now religion, as thus defined, constitutes the most 
important business of man, just because man’s present 
and. worldly life, as experience shows it to us, is, even — 
in the most fortunate cases, a comparatively petty affair, 
whose passing joys and sorrows can be viewed as of 
serious and permanent importance only in case this 
life means what it at present never empirically presents 
to us; namely, a task and a destiny that have, from some 
higher point of view, an absolute value. The goal of 
our life, if our life has a goal, is never attained, or even _ 
made clear to us, by means of any of our present mortal 
experiences or successes. The worth of our life, if it 
has any absolute worth, is behind the veil of sense and — 
of our present fortunes. Religious wisdom, if such 
wisdom is attainable, therefore, has to do with the dis- — 


* From paper.read before the American Philosophical Asspclation efW/aah 
D.C., by Prof Josiah Royce of Hatvard University, ar hile & 
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f that which makes our whole present life worth 
Hence it is that I assign, in agreement, as I 
10t with many of you, the highest worth to relig- 
ong the interests of humanity. 

now, as my second principle, I bake to add that 
uunan history religion, in proportion to its impor- 
, characteristically appears as among the worst 
hos if not the very worst managed, of all of human- 
's undertakings. I call this fact characteristic. I 
need not pause to explain it. Humanity’s important 
business has generally been mismanaged in proportion 
to its significance. J remark merely that this holds true 
in the case of the highest of all humanity’s interests. 
My proof is in the best-known facts of history. The 
variety of contending faiths, the cruel mutual misun- 
derstandings that the followers of opposing faiths have 
cherished toward one another, the religious wars, the 
multiplication of sects, the confusion of the essential 
with the trivial in religious life, the substitution of con- 
ventionality in religious practice for spirituality in re- 
ligious experience, the enormous waste of energy over 
_ eonfused thinking about religious matters,—these are 
a few of the evidences of the truth of my principle. 
Religion has fared, in even comparatively recent history, 
far worse than the cause of human liberty, far worse 
than philanthropy, incomparably worse than the care 
of physical health. Nothing has man treated worse 
than his own and his brother’s chances of spiritual sal- 
vation. Nowadays, to be sure, the religious situation 
_is much improved: the religious wars have almost ceased; 
but many evils remain. 

There follows from these two principles a third,— 
the task of improving the conduct of so great and so 
: “mismanaged a cause as that of religion is so complex and 
difficult an undertaking as to demand a division of 
labor, and a very great and varied division of labor. 
Reformer and prophet, man of common sense and phi- 
losopher, the worker and the thinker, the devout soul 
and the critic,—all such are needed for the task. There 
is room, in the further evolution of the religious con- 
‘sciousness, for the greatest diversity of gifts to be ap- 


of labor is required for the sake of humanity’s loftiest 
interests. 
_ Well, the teacher of philosophy, whose task is indeed 
a very humble one, has something that he ought to con- 
tribute to the cause of the gradual improvement of the 
religious consciousness of humanity. His personal ef- 
rts will be of slight avail. But the harvest is so plen- 
is, the laborers are so few, and yet so many kinds of 
laborers are needed, that the teacher of philosophy is 
indeed called upon to do his share. Now there are two 
things, and two only, that the philosopher, as philos- 
opher, can hope to contribute toward training humanity 
; better its work of striving after a sound religious 
uusness. ‘These things are (1) clearness of thought 
religious issues, and (2) a judicial spirit in the 
‘ison, in the historical estimate, and in the forma- 
ligious opinions. I repeat, clearness of thought 
judicial spirit are the philosopher’s peculiar 
e ought to strive after them, to express them 
ing, aud to do what he can to get his fellows 
em; and this is what he can contribute to 
improvement of the religious life. 
pher, as a religious inquirer, is extremely 
y in this defect he is not alone among men. 
ect, as it exists among men, which has 
ory with such misery. But it is the 
s privilege to make the conscious- 
ility one of the principal topics and 
1. Other men. estimate their fellows 
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in terms of the convictions that these fellows chance 
to hold or to profess. The philosopher estimates his 
fellow-students in terms of the care that they display in 
their methods of testing their convictions. He wishes 
to be tested himself by the same standard. Other men 
may cast-out heretics. The philosopher knows of no 
heresies in doctrine, but only of defects in care regard- 
ing the investigation of doctrine, and of failures in de- 
votion to the considerate pursuit of truth. Other men 
cry, ‘‘Lo here and lo there; we have found the truth, 
believe us or perish.” ‘The philosopher asks, ‘‘ How 
did you fitid out the way to discover your truth?” As 
to perishing, the philosopher had rather assume, as an 
inquirer, the risk of perishing with one clear insight 
in his possession than obtain the reward of living for- 
ever in a heaven of confused impressions. 

Now in these, his characteristic interests, the philos- 
opher, like any other man, shows himself to be one-sided. 
There are in life many good ideals besides the ideal 
of clearness. That some men are prophets, and that 
some men are born to lead sects or nations, and that 
God may also have chosen the weak, with their gracious 
instinctive devotion, frequently to confound the wise,— 
all this the philosopher may well recognize. He knows 
that his is not the only task; but he knows that it is 
his task, and all his guidance of young minds must em- 
phasize and express this his own peculiar oflice.—Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics. 


Spiritual Life. 


We may pray for anything not wrong in itself with 
perfect freedom if we do not pray selfishly. But the 
answer to the prayer may be as it was to Paul, not the 
removal of the thorn, but instead a growing insight into 
its meaning and value.— James Freeman Clarke. 


ed 


A myriad blossoms cluster round the feet, 
And all the air is full of heaven-sent things. 
What room is left for meanness or deceit 
Or fear, in planets where the oriole sings? 
—T. W. Higginson. 
& 


Not rigid purpose, but pliant affection; not kingly 
command, but docile submission; not even atiy passion 
for far-off excellence, but a willing heart for the duty 
that is near. ‘The spirit of highest heroism before men 
stands as a little child before the face of God.— James 
Martinear. 

a 


“Quench not the spirit.” It is a word of deep wis- 
dom and warning. It means, among other things, ‘‘Do 
thyself no harm.” Preserve your individuality. Do 
not impair the life forces. Do not disqualify yourself 
for receiving impressions of reality from the world around 
or illuminations from the light within.—Charles G. 


Ames. 
ef 


Let us live firmly, quietly, trustfully, without the de- 
sire to push or make haste, yet with the constant desire 
to do with all our might whatever our hand findeth to do 
for the good of our fellow-men,—not taking too much 
thought for the morrow,—and our life will be victory at 
last. For, having suffered patiently and done nobly 
through the strength of God, we shall become at last 
what we have done and suffered, —we shall reach and 
keep true being. —SHopford A. Brooke. 
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DANISH LIFE IN'TOWN AND CountTRY. By 
Jessie Brochner. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.20 net.—The eighth vol- 
ume of the series about “Our European 
Neighbors” sustains the reputation won by 
the earlier books for supplying a compre- 
hensive and reliable account of state and 
social conditions in the countries under 
discussion. Miss Brochner has succeeded 
in giving a graphic account of the Danish 
people, and emphasized their national char- 
acteristics as well as the changes that have 
taken place within comparatively few years, 
due, doubtless, to the greater facilities for 
travel and communication that now prevail 
in all countries. The Danish woman of 
to-day, for instance, is said to be very differ- 
ent in type from the women of only a few 
years ago; and the writer doubts if the change 
is altogether an advantage. She thinks that 
here, as in other fields, development in Den- 
mark has been too rapid, lacking the steady 
continuity of progress which distinguishes 
England. Perhaps the difference between 
the Danish women’s clubs and those of this 
country is indicated in the heated discus- 
sion which is mentioned as occurring in the 
Danish newspapers as to whether members 
of the Ladies’ Morning Club ought to be 
allowed to smoke in all the rooms or not. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that 
which discusses the characteristic traits of 
the national character. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS AS HIS FRIENDS KNEW 
HIM. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents 
net.—The tenth anniversary of the death 
of Phillips Brooks was marked with many 
signs of the loving honor in which he is held. 
It was a happy thought of the Congrega- 
tionalist to publish in special commemora- 
tion an array of articles from men who were 
closest to him in personal relations. It 
was the best possible time to do this; for 
the years had but brought out in clearer 
relief the lasting influence of the man with- 
out as yet thinning materially the number 
of those who had met him face to face, and 
felt the immediate personal charm of his 
character. ‘These articles have been col- 
lected in book form, and enriched with 
photographs. One of the most valuable 
is the article by Rev. John Cotton Brooks, 
who wrote of his brother’s relations to mem- 
bers of his immediate family. Dr. Gordon, 
Rev. Leighton Parks, D.D., Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, Dr. Donald, Rev. Washington 
Gladden, and Dr. Lawrence are among those 
who joined in this chorus of affectionate 
recollection and gratitude. 


A DavuGuTEeR oF TueEspis. By John D. 
Barry. Boston: L. C. Page& Co. $1.50.— 
It is natural to invest actors and actresses 
with some of the characteristics of the heroes 
and heroines they impersonate, and to sur- 
round their daily life with a glamour that 
belongs properly only with footlights and 
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painted scenery. Perhaps this is why so 
few novelists have succeeded in giving us 
real men and women when they have drawn 
their characters from this class of society. 
Mr. Barry will have none of it, however; and 
it is a serious, hard-working world in which 
this daughter of Thespis moves and earns 
her daily bread. It has its compensations 
and its vivid contrasts. Among actor folk, 
as with common people, sordid cares and 
anxious forebodings are not incompatible 
with unspoiled romance and genuine homely 
affection; and the love-story plays itself out 
to a happy ending, as love-stories should. 
The novel is an admirable piece of work 
from a writer who means to see life as it is, 
and to make no concessions to passing fash- 
ions of fiction or tricks of style. 


THE Dominant STRAIN. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
The charm of Miss Ray’s novel is partly 
in the musical atmosphere, which gives it a 
distinction, and partly in the brightness of 
the conversation, which keeps one interested 
even when the plot is not involved. It is 
the old story, which belongs far less to novels 
than to actual living, of the girl who marries 
a man, knowing that he has not been able 
in the past to withstand the temptation to 
drink to excess, but trusting in their mutual 
love to make things come out right somehow. 
The story is not a complicated one, and the 
end is what might naturally be expected, 
since novelists, who can invoke death to cut 
Gordian knots of one’s own tying, are more 
merciful than real life, where the drama must 
usually be played out to a bitterer end. 
This is quite as it should be. It must be 
confessed that this subject is not a pleasant 
one for a novel, perhaps because it is the 
story we hear too often outside of books; 
but no one could have handled it more gently 
than Miss Ray, who has also taken care to 
vary it with other threads of interest. 


AMERICANS IN Process. Edited by Rob- 
ert A. Woods. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50 net.—Attention has been fre- 
quently called, in colunins of the Christian 
Register, to this settlement study of the 
North and West Ends of Boston, made by 
residents and associates of the South End 
House. ‘The book corresponds in some re- 
spects to the City Wealderness, published a 
few years ago, which gave the results of in- 
vestigations in another quarter of the city. 
Of its value to the worker in the problems 
of social betterment there can be no doubt, 
but it ought to be said that the book has 
its interest and importance also for every 
citizen of Boston who desires to be reason- 
ably intelligent concerning the make-up and 
the outlook of his hume city. The maps are 
one indication of the thoroughness and care 
with which these studies have been made 
and presented to the general public; and, 
besides the variety of topics indicated by 
the table of contents, the book is well indexed 
for especial reference. 
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SaRAH TuLpon. By Orme Agnus. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Among 
the half-dozen best books of the season must 
undoubtedly be reckoned this admirable 
story of Dorsetshire village life, described by 
one who writes with equal humor, under- 
standing, and sympathy. ‘The character of 
Sarah is altogether delightful, as richly human 
as it is unusual in literature, and developed 
with rare consistency. In reading the book, 
one is reminded occasionally of George Eliot’s 
best studies of village women, again of 
Hardy’s breadth of outlook and outdoor at- 
mosphere; but the quality of the description, 
the realism of the homely talk, and the 
attraction of the heroine are, nevertheless, 
wholly individual and characteristic of the 
writer alone. Readers will be immediately 
impatient to hear the next chapter of 
Sarah’s life, less from a desire to know how 
her story comes out than to see the influ- 
ence on her character and charm of the new 
elements that must come into it. 


PEARL ISLAND. By Andrew Caster. New 
York: Harper, & Brothers. $1.25 net.— 
There is no more fascinating theme for a 
story for boys than that of life on a desert 
island where wonderful discoveries await one 
at every turn, and where the simple getting 
of a breakfast or preparation of a night’s 
resting-place may offer problems with in- 
genious solutions. ‘The two boys who blaze 
their triumphant way through perils of all 
descriptions, including adventures with 
Malay pirates, eagles, sharks, serpents, and 
tigers, are naturally interesting companions. 
They were fortunate enough to light on an 
island that was not only deserted, but vol- 
canic, and, moreover, a treasure island, too. 
Incidents and adventures follow one another 
thick and fast, and, although there is ap- 
parently no attempt to keep within the 
bounds of probability, young readers will 
not be over-critical. 


A DETACHED PIRATE. By Helen Milecete. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—This 
novel, well provided with a venturesome plot 
and a daring heroine to match, has already 
appeared in the Smart Set. The story is 
told by a series of letters from the young and 
beautiful girl who prefers to bear the shame 
of a woman divorced by her husband for 
cause rather than deny a false accusation. 
She is not inclined, on this account, to re- 
nounce the pleasures of life, and tries society 
again in another country under another 
name. The complications that ensue be- 
fore the truth is discovered and her husband, 
whom she really loves, rescues her from a 
life that has grown intolerable, is told with 
animation, and includes numerous unex- 
pected happenings. 


THE Lanp oF Joy. By Ralph baa er 
Barbour. New York: Doubleday, Page 

Co. $1.50.—Mr. Barbour carries the s 
sympathy with boys and the same deligl 
ful understanding of their interests and 
into this college story that made his 1 
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about younger boys in preparatory schools 
successful. He gives a truer picture of 
college life than do the writers whose heroes 
pass through phases of rank dissipation and 
ceaddish self-assertion, with the idea of in- 
cluding all types of university experience. 
His college is Harvard, and the local setting 
is faithfully pictured and the time kept well 
up to date. It is a love-story, with a double 
thread of interest, quite as much as a col- 
lege story. There is also a charming picture 
of a Southern home and a lively account of 
a boy and girl wooing. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Macmillan Company of New York 
are publishing a series of ‘Little Novels,” 
in which appears Owen Wister’s very clever 
story, Philosophy Four, not unfamiliar to 
readers of short stories. Provided one 
doesn’t take it up with credulous faith in 
the literalness of its fidelity to actual condi- 
tions of Harvard University life nor in the 
hope of finding therein reliable advice to 
students, it will be found amusing and not 
devoid of useful suggestion. The chapters 
which show the two healthy, happy boys 
cramming for their examinations in a study, 
which seemed to them only ‘‘toy-shop brain 
trickery” to be forgotten as soon as cor- 
ralled for the examination, are faithful at 
all events. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Bibelot for April 
is a selection of Arthur Symon’s lyrics, very 
beautiful, but sickled over with the pale cast 
of Paul Verlaine and other singers of the 
desperately sad. One wonders for how much 
of this lyrical melancholia our own Poe is 
responsible, and whether from out his 
shadow that lies floating on the floor the 
hearts of corfiing poetasters will be lifted 
never more. The May Bvbelot, ‘“‘A Second 
Little Garland of Celtic Verse,’ contains 
some very lovely things; but here, also, we 
are in the valley of the shadow, and one is 
glad that Stopford Brooke has enough Celtic 
blood in him to justify his inclusion here, 
for his “Earth and Man’ is like a sunburst 
on a cloudy day, almost a discordant note 
where all the rest is written in the minor key. 
In the same key is Mr. W. B. Yeats’s ‘“‘Land 
of Heart’s Desire,” exquisitely beautiful, 
but another ‘‘outbreathing of that Celtic 
sorrowfulness over bright things faded,” 
which, like the Toccata of Galuppi’s, makes 
us “feel chilly and grown old,” until we are 
inclined to say, “Something too much of this.’’ 
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The Influence of Emerson 


By 


I2mo. 304 pp. 


EDWIN D. 


$1.20 net; $1.30 by mail 


MEAD 


A careful study of Emerson’s religious and philosophical influence, with applications to our 
own time. An unpedantic survey of some interesting aspects of Emerson’s genius, written 


in Mr. Mead’s most charming style. 


Religious Freedom in 
American Education 
By JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


Izmo. 216 pp. $1.00 wet; $1.10 by mail 


A thorough and painstaking research into 
the present status of religious education 
and of recent changes in religious instruc- 
tion and freedom of worship in our various 
institutions of learning, from the public 
school up to the great university, closing 
with practical and comprehensive conclu- 
sions and recommendations. 


At all bookstores, or of the publishers. 


An important volume for all readers of Emerson. 


Dioncers of Religious 
Liberly in America 


BEING THE GREAT AND 
THURSDAY LECTURES 
DELIVERED IN BOSTON 
IN 1903. 
396 pp. 
This volume sets forth some of the great 
principles through which religious freedom 
in this country was achieved, and the con- 


8vo. $1.50 wet; $1.63 by mail 


nection with these principles of the great 
men who advocated them and gave them 
their power and enduring vitality. 


Send for attractive 


illustrated Bulletin of New Books 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Living Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life”? speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old systems, seem to have lost all foundations. Both 
books aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. The tone is persuasive and inspiring. The 
key-note is in such passages as these : — 7 

L Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” 

“When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this’sacred possi- 
bility, to skow God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through whieh the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.” , 

“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you. ... Yet listen! 
One sound comes always to the ear that is open. It is the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,—only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,—do the duty nearest you!’ Keep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 


_| you home.”” 


Books Received. 


r From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Old Poritanism and the New Age. 
BS From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
~The Mothers. By Edward F. ee: £ 75 cents, 
Field of Folk. By Isabella Howe Fiske. $1. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Commdany, New York. 
ers Saw Him. By Joseph Jacobs. $1.25. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sens, New York 
o Saxon Century. By John R. Dos Passos. 
_ From A, Loveil & Co., New York. 
om Wonderland. By Rudolph Baumbach. Trans- 
ty Peyaeetag Dole. Adapted by William S. M. 
7. 2 a ie 


ome the ante hicago. 
it of Udell's, vir ‘Bar waene, 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of James FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,”’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
libera! congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and pet 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by matt. prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 
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Che Dome. 
An “Tf” Song. 


If I were a bird, 

I know what I’d do: 
I'd sit in a tree, 

And sing about you,— 
Sing about you 

Till dinner-time came. 
Then I'd fly away, 

But I’d love you the same. 


If I were a fish, 
I know what I’d do: 
I’d sit in a dish, 
And think about you,— 
Think about you 
Until I was fried. 
Then I'd be your dinner 
With pleasure and pride. 


— Laura E. Richards. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Spot Beautiful. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


stood and 
her 


Gretchen 
scene, with 


looked upon the 
beauty-loving soul and 
orderly spirit sinking with every passing 
moment. She folded her plump little hands 
under her neat gingham apron, and sighed 
and sighed. 

It was not a pretty spot upon which she 
gazed. It was a back yard, surrounded by 
tall, ugly tenements. ‘The place was strewn 
with papers and old tin cans. Still the sun 
flooded in through a gap between two high 
buildings, and seemed to say, “Cheer up, 
Gretchen: where you and I can enter, there 
is hope.” 

But the poor little German maid was too 
depressed to hear the message just then. 
She had come but the day before from the 
sweet, pure country where her father had 
been coachman on a fine estate. The owner 
of the country place had died, and the house 
was closed; and there was nothing for 
Gretchen’s father to do but come into the 
city, take a position offered him, and make 
Gretchen, his twelve-year-old housekeeper, 
mistress of two small dim rooms on the 
ground floor of the dingy tenement. It 
was hard, there was no denying that. 

It had not taken the little maid long to 
clean the rooms and set in order the scant 
furniture. When that was done, she was 
free to seek other pastures; and the dismal 
back yard was the nearest approach to a 
pasture that she could find. 

Slowly the tears rolled down the round, 
shiny cheeks. ‘The prospect was dark in- 
deed. Then the inner Gretchen spoke up. 
The outer Gretchen recognized her at once, 
dried her tears, and listened. 

“Now see here, my dear, it is not half 
as bad as you think. There might be a 
yard. without any sun. I have heard of such 
things.” 

Gretchen never had, and she shuddered 

“And you live on the ground floor of the 
house,’ the inner voice went on. ‘‘Just 
think! practically, you have control of this 
yard. No one uses it but cats, and you like 
cats,”’ 
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That was true. Gretchen caught sight 
of one just then, hiding behind s6me rub- 
bish, and bent to smooth the thin surprised 
back. 

“Now it’s quite out of the question for 
you to carry all these papers and cans out, 
but you can sweep them in one corner; and, 
when people see you so tidy, maybe they 
will help by not throwing out any more. 
If you are the sort of girl you ought to be, 
you will do what you can, and not take the 
starch out of your fresh apron by erying 
Grit.” 


Gretchen smiled broadly. That inner 
voice always gave such good advice! The 


sun fairly sparkled at the turn things were 
taking; and the forlorn cat came from 
behind the rubbish heap, and rubbed against 
Gretchen in the friendliest way. 

The little girl set to work at once. Her 
father would not return until night, there 
was a long day before her. All the morn- 
ing, with shovel and broom, she worked 
with a will; and by noon that back yard, 
except for the huge heap in the corner, was 
as tidy as a kitchen floor. 

Of course, some children from upper win- 
dows had called names and hurled articles 
down at her, but at length they decided that 
she was deaf and dumb; and the patience 
with which she picked up the things they 
cast out seemed so dull that they at last 
gave up the teasing, and betook themselves 
to livelier sport in the street gutters. 

At twelve o’clock Mrs. Murphy, who lived 
just above Gretchen, opened her window 
to throw out a can. ‘‘Whativer are yer 
doing of ?” she asked in amaze. 

“Cleaning up,’ Gretchen called up, with 
a bright smile. 

“Well, I niver!” ejaculated Mrs. Murphy. 
And she certainly never had. But she did 
not throw out the can. Instead she said :— 

“You look ready to drop, child. Just 
go in, and fix yourself a bite. That back 
yard ain’t a-goin’ ter run away.” 

The idea was so sensible that Gretchen 
acted upon it at once. ‘Tired as she was, 
she prepared a little “bite” and enjoyed it 
hugely, as she sat alone by the spotless table. 

That afternoon Mrs. Murphy put a shawl 
over her head, and went out on a round of 
calls; and a great many people in the square 
heard of the queer little German girl who 
“cleaned up” a back yard. 

The next day Gretchen arose inspired. 
In some way she must cover up that ugly 
pile in the far corner; but how? She went 
out, sorrowfully picked up some things that 
had been thrown out in the night, then 
looked up, and saw many faces peering out 
at her from the windows. 

‘‘Good-morning!”’ she called up sweetly. 
“Please will you stop throwing things out 
in this yard? I’m going to try,—” her own 
audacity stunned her,—‘'I am going to try 
to make this spot beautiful.” 

A shout of laughter greeted this; but 
the child went on, her upraised face shining 
in the sunlight which was just coming through 
the gap to see how things were getting on, 
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“And, when it is beautiful, we can all enjoy it, 
you know.’”’ Another shout was imminent, 
but Mrs. Murphy seized her opportunity. 

“It’s aginst the health rules, amyway,” 
she called out, ‘‘and yer all know it. If 
yer don’t quit throwin’, I’ll write a line 
mesilf to headquarters.” 

This threat had a marvellous effect. The 
listeners knew the health board of old, and 
they would do almost anything rather than 
attract its attention to themselves. 

““An’ you, there!”’—Mrs. Murphy nodded 
to Gretchen,—‘“‘my Patsy is goin’ to cart a 
load of sod to-day. He'll just take that 
load of rubbish along wid him and empty 
it out on the dumps!” This was a solution 
indeed! Gretchen danced her thanks, and 
the inner voice said,— 

“Now you see what comes of trying!” 

Oh, what busy days followed! ‘The hard- 
working father was delighted at the way 
his little girl took the change. He had ex- 
pected to see her droop and fade, but instead 
she was as merry as a cricket and sang about 
her work. She kept her secret about the 
back yard. ‘That was to be a great surprise. 

All the neighbors ‘‘took” to Gretchen 
at once, at least all the grown up. ‘The 
children could not place her, Joyous and 
sunny-tempered as she was, she never played 
with them or sat gossiping on the curb of 
the gutter. They were half afraid of her, 
gnd after a week gave up teasing, finding it 
but poor sport to call names at a little girl 
who apparently grew stone-deaf at the first 
rude salute. 

The older folk fairly yearned over 
Gretchen. She called forth all their hidden 
tenderness and respect. Mr. Schoonhoven 
on the top floor actually came down and 
joined the child in the yard one day, and 
the two had an excited confab in German. 
That was a sight. The old man openly 
expressed his hatred of children, and had 
never been seen speaking to one before. 
The onlookers could not hear what he said; 
but they saw Gretchen beam up at him, 
and in the end kiss him! ‘The whole square 
heard of that before an hour had passed. 
Then another astonishing thing occurred. 
Mr. Schoonhoven took a morning from his 
own work, and dug up the back yard in the 
deepest and most approved way; and in 
the afternoon Patsy Murphy brought a load 
of fertilizer in his cart, and he and Gretchen, 
after Mr. Schoonhoven went, raked and 
hoed all the afternoon. 


The sun grew hot with excitement, and’ 


day by day tarried later and later, fearing 
to lose some of the sport that was going on. 
Then Dicky Martin came to the fore. He 
was a cripple boy, and lay all day upon his 
bed which his mother had drawn to the 


window. She, poor soul! took in washing; 
and the small room was often so full of — 


steam that Dick could not see his mother, 
and that was why he loved to gaze up at 
the bit of sky above the tall roofs, and 
wonder how it would seem if he could s 
more stars than there was room for in — 


small open space. Since Gretchen 


i | 


oe 
aT 


L very shy; but, ee Pn saw the ‘wae below 
raked even and smooth, Dicky grew coura- 
_— geous, Raising himself on his elbow, he 

_ peeped over the window ledge, and piped 
out :— 

’ “Say, there, girl!” Gretchen looked up. 
“Tve got a geranium up here. A lady wot 
visits sick folks gave it to me. It’s perish- 
ing in a pot. Won't you please plant it in 
your yard?” 

This long speech made Dicky weak, and 
he fell back among the pillows. 

But up the long flights of stairs ran 
Gretchen, and, to the surprise of Dicky and 
his mother, she darted into the room, ex- 
; claiming — 

“Why, it’s your yard, too, 
Of course, Pil plant your flower. And, oh, 
you just wait!” Dicky gave her the sickly- 
looking geranium, and, with a merry nod, 
Gretchen was gone. 

“Well,” said the sun, as it looked down 
at the plant after it was freed from the pot, 
“do stretch your roots! Look less peaked. 
There is nothing to turn pale about down 
here. This is a regular land of promise!’’ 

“Dicky Martin has given his friendly- 
visitor flower to the Dutch girl!” whis- 
pered Ida Bridget Murphy to a cluster of 
cronies. ‘‘An’ my mother says it would be 
tale fun if us all each gave one. What does 
yer say?” 

Six hoodlums rose to the occasion, and 

ruined themselves financially at the tail 
of a travelling florist’s cart. The offerings 
they sheepishly presented to Gretchen were 
an outrage upon nature; but the good old 

mother understood, and took them to’ her 
warm breast and forgave them. One by 
one they responded to her and Gretchen, 
and raised their thankful hearts in a psalm 
of bloom and fragrance. 

Then came the crowning stroke of all, 
Dicky’s visitor called; and, when she heard 
and saw, she surprised Dicky by promptly 

bursting into tears, when he thought she 
would be so pleased! 

“The little dear,’”’ said the friendly visitor, 
leaning out of the window. ‘‘She has made 
the ugly yard a spot beautiful! It’s a mir- 

-acle, and nothing less.’’ Then she turned 
to Dicky: “But this dry spell may ruin all. 
: wd Dicky, I have such a plan! I will send 
you a hose to fasten on your faucet here, 


little boy! 


Vh hat do you think of that?” 

What did he think of it? Why, it was 
ime! He could be a shower and a 
all at once! Was ever a boy so 


the landlord heard of the scheme, 
came in from his country home to 
‘stop to all such tomfoolery. He was 

ng to have his water tax raised. 


ed just as » the friendly | 
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visitor had~done. He did not really cry, 
but he looked as if he wanted to. 

“Water away!” he commanded Dicky, 
in thundering tones. “If Nature does not 
know enough to protect that spot, give her 
a hint, Dicky,—a good damp hint.” 

He almost frightened Gretchen out of her 
senses by saying:— 

“And as for you, my girl, I ought to 
raise your rent; but instead I’m going to 
paper and paint your rooms, and send you 
in a box of vines and plants from the country. 
You're a witch, that’s what you are! and 
I’m going to keep on the good side of you!”’ 

‘The vines and plants came, and they took 
to their new surroundings wonderfully. 
They covered the grimy fences with a screen 
of tender green; and they burst into bloom 
almost at once, so glad were they to teach 
their lesson. 

Many were the weary, work-worn eyes 
that looked forward to the day’s end and 
the ‘‘spot beautiful.” The men and women 
were better because of it, and the children 
were gentler as they looked at the blossoms 
in Gretchen’s garden. 

“Now what do you think of this?”’ asked 
the sun over and over again. And Gretchen? 
Why she, dear little maid, is the godmother 
of the flowers and the sweetest thing of all 
in ‘‘The Spot Beautiful.” 


Once Upon a Time. 


A boy named Tom lived with his grand- 
father and grandmother in an old stone 
house, far out in the country. He was a 
jolly little fellow, and he never seemed to 
understand that they were very poor and 
really ought to be dismal and sad all the 
time. Perhaps he felt rich because he had 
such beautiful trees and flowers all around 
the house, and could hear the music of the 
birds and the chatter of the grasshoppers 
and katydids until he dropped to sleep at 
night. 

One day his grandfather was walking in 
the back yard, and was astonished to see a 
tree near the house that had never been 
there before. Of course he grumbled a 
little, for he could not see why a tree should 
have been given to him when he already 
had plenty of them and needed other things 
so much worse. 

Then he looked down and saw his poor 
old shoes, and he said, ‘‘I wish the tree bore 
.| shoes, and would give me a pair.” And all 
at once there was hanging on the tree, right 
before his eyes, a pair of shiny new shoes 
just his size. He put them on and threw 
away his old ones, then hurried into the 
house to tell his wife his good fortune. | 

She could searcely believe his story, and 
hobbled out, with the help of her cane, to 
see the tree for herself. And, as she went, 
she, too, madea wish. She lost her spectacles 


,| very often, and she wished for enough pairs 


of them so that she would always have one 
handy. And, just think, when she looked 
up into the tree, she was almost blinded by 
the sunlight on dozens of pairs of gold glasses, 
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She gathered her apron full, and went into 
the house to do a little bragging on her own 
account. 

Tom sat on the floor, playing with his 
pet kitten, and, when he heard about the 
shoes and glasses, he wanted to try his hand 
at wishing. Of course he wished for some- 
thing that he liked, so he went out and said 
to the tree, ‘I wish I had a roomful of kit- 
tens.’ And there they were, hanging on 
the tree by wide ribbons around their little 
stomachs,—all sorts of kittens, some black 
aud some gray, and little fluffy yellow ones, 
and Maltese kitties, and at least a dozen that 
were pure white. 

When he had them all in the house at last, 
his grandmother lifted her hands in dismay. 
“Mercy! she said, “what are you going to 
feed all those cats?’ And his grandfather 
said, “I guess you'd better go out now and 
wish for a cow.’ ‘Then they all laughed, for 
it was quite jolly to have grandfather make 
a joke; and ‘Tom ran ont again and said, ‘I 
wish I had a cow to give milk for my kittens.”’ 

And there she stood,—a big red cow, tied 
to the tree by a rope around her horns. 
Tom Jed her to the barn, and his grand- 
father brought a pail and milked her. Then 
they took the milk into the house, and poured 
it into all the pans and saucers and plates 
they could find. 

Grandmother put on a fresh pair of spec- 
tacles and stared at the roomful of kittens, 
and grandfather looked cross. So Tom 
rushed out to the tree, and shouted, “I wish 
I had a house for my kittens.’ And the 
house was there almost before he was done 
speaking. It was long and low with verandas 
all around it, and inside were tiny rooms, 
each just big enough for one kitty, and plenty 
of pans for milk and soft little beds, too. 
Then Tom ran into the house, and told his 
grandfather and grandmother; and they all 
gathered up the sleepy little kittens and car- 
ried them out and put them into their beds 
and left them there. 

When they looked up, after the last little 
kitty was tucked into his bed, the tree was 
gone; for it could only stay until some one 
had wished three times, and you know Tom 
had done that. The grandfather and grand- 
mother never grew tired of talking about the 
things they might have wished for instead 
of what they got; but Tom did not worry 
himself about any such nonsense, for he was 
satisfied with what he had.—Advance. 


Little Miss Buflin 
She sat on a muflin, 
Eating a piece of pie; 
And, while she was stuffin’, 
The muflin went puffin’, 
And raised her clear up in the sky. 


— James Courtney Challis. 
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Good News. 


Hope. 


In the suburb, in the town, 
On the railway, in the square, 
Came a beam of goodness down, 
Doubling daylight everywhere ; 
Peace now each for malice takes 
Beauty for his sinful weeds, 
For the angel Hope aye makes 
Him an angel whom she leads. 


—Ralth Waldo Emerson. 


Work in Common. 


At all the so-called union meetings of last 
month, which had.for their object an in- 
creased sympathy betwéen the two wings 
of the Congregational Church in Massachu- 
setts, one thing was said by everybody. It 
was a repetition of a remark in the Sermon 
on the Mount, which teaches us that it is 
a good deal better to do things than to talk 
about them. 

Every speaker pointed this out, that, if 
a lot of Congregationalists got together to 
do anything, they can do it, though they 
would hate to lay down a statement of funda- 
mental belief, or, indeed, to have anybody 
ask them why they did it. One or two 
people asked if there were not some common 
object on which these churches could unite 
in practice, It is exactly as Dean Stanley 
invented his great plan for the Revision of 
the English Bible, so that there might be 
some enterprise in which the Church of Eng- 
land and the Non-conformists of England, 
and eventually, indeed, the Protestants of 
England and America, might agree. Stan- 
ley was really not so much distressed about 
the false translations in King James’s Ver- 
sion as he was eager to show the whole 
Church of Protestant Christendom united 
in one undertaking. I said in a speech I 
made that in our enterprise on the coast of 
Africa I was one officer, Mr. Addison of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in Brookline 
was another, Mr. Adams, a prominent 
clergyman in the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church, was another, and Dr. Fick- 
land of a Baptist church in Cambridgeport 
was another. And I did not know, and I 
do not know now, what is the denomina- 
tional status of the other members of the 
board of directors. It is enough for us 
to know that Mrs. Sharp in Liberia has ac- 
quired by her Christian endeavors a very 
important influence among the native tribes, 
and that we want to help her forward. 

A dozen years ago, more or less, I tried 
to interest one and another man of all our 
clergy in the Vineyard Haven Mission, as 
a common bond of work for orthodox people 
and those whom they would call radical. 
There was Mr. Stevens, with his reading- 
room and his church, taking godly and 
kindly care of the sailors in four or five hun- 
dred coasting vessels who had run into 
Vineyard Haven, waiting for a wind. They 
were here to-day, and there to-morrow. 
Really, it would be impossible in that time 
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to instill much doctrine with regard to the 
vicarious atonement or to any other counsels 
of Heaven. But it was quite possible to 
keep those seamen out of grog-shops and 
worse places, and to bring them together. 
As it happened, I did not meet one of the 
nine hundred Congregational ministers of 
either communion who cared ‘‘a red,” if I 
may use the language of the ungodly, for 
Mr. Stevens or his seamen. 

But I was not discouraged then: I am 
not discouraged now. ‘That would be a 
good enterprise for the nine hundred united 
churches to take in hand. Another good 
enterprise would be such an uphill, down- 
dale mission as our evangelical friends have 
established in Berkshire and Franklin. 
And, as I said in this column the other day, 
I know a consecrated man now who would 
like nothing better than to get into a cov- 
ered wagon to-morrow morning, and drive 
from house to house through those by-roads 
which are five miles from the ‘‘Centre,’”’ and 
stop at each house for a talk with the chil- 
dren, and leave with them perhaps a picture- 
book or a Testament, and give the poor 
people who are exiled from the grand so- 
ciety of the “‘Centre’’ some feeling that they 
are not forgotten, although their shoes be 
broken and their jackets ragged. It is from 
such people as those that the houses of cor- 
rection are recruited. It is in such places 
as those, which seem literally without ‘‘God 
in the world,” that the worst criminals are 
trained. 

I believe I said in one of my speeches last 
inonth that, when Dr. Grenfell appeared, he 
said in his simple way that he wanted to 
do on the Labrador coast what Jesus of 
Nazareth would do if he found himself there. 
When Grenfell said this, I am sure I did not 
ask what he believed as to the personality 
of God or as to the Nicene Creed. I offered 
him the hospitalities of our office at Lend a 
Hand; and, as I met Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
I asked them for surgical instruments and 
cataract spectacles and New ‘Testaments, 
and none of them inquired of me what school 
of theology Grenfell belonged to. I am 
afraid, if I had asked him, he — not 
have known himself. 

Would it perhaps be possible at the annual 
meeting of the Congregational clergy of 
Massachusetts to appoint a committee, not 
too large, of five men, who have heads on 
their shoulders and hearts under their waist- 
coats, who should represent the nine hundred 
Congregational clergy in their relations with 
just such people as Mr. Stevens was or as 
Dr. Grenfell is? 

The one duty which the Convention has 
to fulfil now is the providing for thirty or 
forty ladies who are the widows or orphan 
children of as many ministers of the Congre- 
gational order who have died in harness in 
Massachusetts. Now, as it happens, all 
the orthodox churches contribute to the an- 
nual subscription which is made for the 
widows of the Congregational ministers in 
all the United States. So far forth, they 
do their duty in this matter. Our churches, 
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two hundred, more or less, can be spurred 
up to do theirs by writing circulars and 
sending messages, if anybody had it assigned 
to him as a duty. To give these nice old 
ladies a hundred dollars each a year would 
require from each one of the Congregational 
churches in Massachusetts four dollars at 
the outside. As it is, nobody remembers it, 
nobody asks for it, nobody pays it; and so 
the old ladies receive thirty dollars a year 
instead of ahundred. But that would be 
one good central thing for the united min- 
ister to take care of. 

It would be a very good thing if the Uni- 
versalist ministers and the Methodist min- 
isters and the Episcopal ministers and the 
Baptist ministers could all be united with 
the Congregational ministers in such a 
union. The truth is that Trinity Church 
in Boston is really just as much a Congre- 
gational church as the South Congrega- 
tional is. Bishop Lawrence would find that 
out to his cost if he undertook to inter- 
fere with them, though it were only in the 
dusting of a cushion in a pew. But they 
do not like to call themselves Congrega- 
tionalists any more than we like to call our- 
selves Episcopalians, though I am as good 
a bishop as any bishop among them. 

All the same, I think, the day before the 
coming in of the kingdom of heaven in Mas- 
sachusetts, the ministers of all the churches 
will be united in some organization for the 
care of the widows and orphans. For my 
part, as the readers of this column know, 
I shall not object if the provision for widows 
and orphans covers all widows and all 
orphans, of whatever commission, of more 
than seventy years old. 

Epwarp E. Hae. 


Far-reaching Philanthtopy. 

It is in the heart of the corn and wheat 
belt of the West that these lines are written. 
Here are vast fields of grain, and herds of 
cattle and horses; and miles on miles of 
meadows. But grains and grasses, and the 
meal and meat made of them, are, after all, 
the whole of it. Weare the world’s granary, 
and our conceit is satisfied even though, 
when we sit at our table, we must eat pota- 
toes raised five hundred miles east of us, im- 
ported beans, onions, turnips, tomatoes, 
cabbages, celery, melons, fruits, and berries 
raised by others probably a thousand miles 
away. Not because home production is not 
possible,—for it is,—but because they in- 
volve too much labor in the raising,—hand 
labor,—and this is scarce and costly. What 
little labor there is must needs be directed 
to the raising of the country’s staples, in 
which there are bigger returns in money,— 
in money, not in intrinsic value, for the fam- 
ily’s health and comfort. a 

Many of our largest farmers subsist almost 
entirely on the stale, canned products of t1 
Eastern factory, while on their part they are 
running a Western factory, turning ou 
corn, cattle, and hogs. The Deets 
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hehe, Sieh were noted for the raising of 
Tega are considered antiquated. 

_ What is needed here, and all through the 
ear eots is the small farm to supplement the 
large one, furnishing its table and the tables 

of its townspeople with fresh and varied 
vegetables at reasonable prices, and turning 
in a steady stream of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts. The*’members of the small farmer's 
family would often have a chance to earn 
considerable, helping others out during the 
busy season and in emergencies. His boys 
and girls, when not needed at home, his wife 
and himself, would learn as well as earn much 
while helping out his wealthier neighbors. 
They would stand on a plane of social equal- 
ity, though without capital. The outcome 
would be an assured and comfortable income 
and provision for old age. 

There is here, then, an unquestionable 
economic need. In the cities its economic 
supply is quite as unquestionable. How shall 
this need and supply be brought together ? 
The difficulty of the situation lies in the de- 
tails of its solution. 

Capital cannot on business principles be 
enlisted in the enterprise; for moneyed men 

are not directly benefited, whether in the 
city or country. Still, it takes some money 
to transplant the social misfits of our cities 
to the country, where they are needed as 
small farmers. They have no money them- 
selves, but have dropped down to the plane 
of living from hand to mouth. Philanthropy 
must doit. It must be one form of preven- 
tive relief. 

Suitably located country homes must be 
found or built. Willing and suitable families 
must be sought out, and the cost of their 
transportation must be assumed. 

Upon slight reflection this seems so for- 

_ midable in its details that it is considered 
by many as impracticable, but with little 
money the work was conducted for several 
years in Chicago. The findiag of the farm 
homes was greatly facilitated by the co-oper- 
ation of agricultural journals. ‘The cost of 
transportation was greatly reduced on ac- 

count of charity by all the railways, and by 

_ the willingness of farmers to advance money 
_ on account of prospective services to be ren- 

dered by those sent out. The chief outlay 

_ Was for office rent and salaries for this bit of 

"machinery connecting the needs of the city 

with those of the country, fitting the supply 
to the demand, less than $5 per capita when 
reraged over the 1,600 persons sent out by 

Bureau of Labor and Transportation. 

experience demonstrates the practica- 
character of the work. The details were 
out successfully. The scale of oper- 
uld be indefinitely increased if the 
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pie public increased its share, but 


e to an end, especially since 
s of its chief promoters re- 
_ They were not satisfied 
as tenants and em- 
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fund invested in the putting up, at favorable 
points, of cottages, and the purchasing of 
a few acres of land and holding this in trust 
for purchase at cost upon the instalment 
plan by the families sent out, they would 
soon become owners of small farms, and 
enjoy that intangible though very real bless- 
ing of a home of their own. 

Upon such terms a much larger and more 
desirable class of residents of our cities would 
be glad to exchange their cramped urban 
lives for the larger and more natural condi- 
tions of the country. 

Not only would the transplanted family 
be miore ideally aided, but to our agricult- 
ural communities, now drifting more and 
more into large and still larger holdings and 
bonanza farms operated for the benefit of 
absentee landlords, these small diversified 
farmers would become a veritable backbone 
and saving salt. JOHN VISHER. 


Che Anniversaries. 


Our Opportunities and Obligations. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. BADGER. 


The world is waiting, not to be converted 
to the Unitarian theology, but to be thor- 
oughly convinced that the Unitarian faith 
means religion. The process of extend- 
ing liberal thought goes on pretty rapidly 
nowadays. The stars in their courses, the 
molecules in their crevices, conspire eter- 
nally in our behalf. All modern literature 
and modern science and political philoso- 
phy and social and industrial development, 
and, incidentally, the preaching of two- 
thirds of the so-called orthodox ministers 
of the day are helping to make liberal the- 
ology very common, almost commonplace. 
That's the easy part of the enterprise. Our 
task is to get the thing crystallized into a 
religion, to make liberal people go to a 
liberal church, and be a church, and do a 
church’s honest gospel work in the world. 

‘There are two factors to be dealt with,— 
first, ourself; and then after that the other 
fellow. Let us begin with the former. I 
note this queer paradox: We are the denom- 
ination above all others that minimizes to 
the last degree all distinctions between 
laity and clergy. We insist that in ulti- 
mate fact the two terms mean absolutely 
nothing at all in our scheme of religious 
democracy. ‘The congregation is the church, 
the people are the congregation, the minister 
is simply one in the company. ‘‘We are 
all priests and kings,’’ Dr. Hale teaches us, 
with glorified persistence; and, to make 
the converse equally valid, the Unitarian 
minister who does not know how to be- 
have and talk and dress and look (at least 
six days in the week) like an average lay- 
man—iman of the world—is likely to have 
entirely missed his vocation. Ours is a 
layman’s church—in theory; but, in actual 
fact, I suppose there is hardly another 
Protestant body that is so thoroughly con- 
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trolled and dominated by its clergy,—not 
because the ministers want to be “‘the whole 
thing,’—God forbid,—but simply because 
the running of denominational affairs is 
left absolutely by the laymen for the min- 
isters to do. Nobody else (let me make 
honorable exception of the glorified com- 
pany of the Women’s Alliance),—nobody 
else cares in the least to bother about it. 

You tell me that under present social 
conditions this circumstance is inevitable. 
If that is so, the decline and fall of Unita- 
rian religion is inevitable; and I am not 
quite old, enough for pessimism of that sort. 
Every great movement in religious progress 
has been ultimately a layman’s movement. 
Luther, John Knox, Wesley, Roger Williams, 
are signal names of clerical leadership, I 
grant you; but the final fact of the triumph 
of the great things which these names stand 
for in religious advancement has centred 
in the eager and heroic rallying of stanch 
laymen, hungrily interested, - passionately 
enlisted, to work out the ends for which these 
preachers prophesied. When you tell me 
that we must patiently accept the situation, 
liberal layinen will not come to church or 
take much interest in church affairs, I find 
scant comfort in the discovery that this 
lapse of the laity is true of other churches 
in some degree, as well as of our own; for, 
until the distinctive difference between the 
Unitarian churches and other churches is 
that men do find our word insistent upon 
their interest and kindling of their zeal, 
there can be little to say about our mission- 
ary opportunities and obligations. We can- 
not exercise the functions of a missionary 
church. 

I note this fact: that, when our work is 
new and fresh and eager in its first incipiency 
in some Western city, or a New York sub- 
urb, or in a new field opened up in Aroostook 
County, Maine, or Manitoba, Canada, there 
is no worry there about the preponderating 
proportion of women and ministers in the 
work. The men are there, and the right 
sort of men, every time. I note that in all 
the strenuous periods of church history—- 
days of New England Puritanism, days of 
Wesley’s superb revival in England, days 
of Waldenses’ heroism, and the like,—the 
women and the ministers had not things 
their own way by any means, though theirs 
was no inglorious part; but men who worked 
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at anvils, and did great business upon the 
sea, and had won brilliant reputations at 
law, and shared in the concerns of ‘State, 
were at the head of things vitally spiritual, 
and made things go for God and progress. 
Now we have the right sort of gospel, 
viewed from its intellectual side at any 
rate:_we have the right method of demo- 
cratic church polity, the common-sense 
view-point in all practical work, which 
commend themselves pre-eminently to the 
approval of the right sort of men. No 
question about that. Where, then, is our 
failure to connect? Sometimes I hear min- 
isters discussing among themselves, ‘‘ How 
shall we make the Church more interesting 
to men?” But that’s the wrong question. 
The real question is, ‘‘How shall we get 
men interested in the Unitarian Church?” 
which is a vitally different question. ‘The 
leaders in the anti-slavery cause never lay 
awake nights concocting seductive schemes 
of making. their anti-slavery cause alluring 
to their neighbors. ‘They appealed to the 
consciences of people, straight and uncom- 
promisingly along the lines of a stirring moral 
They aroused a tingling sense 
They stimulated an exhilarating 
hunger and thirst for a definite sort of right- 
eousness. They had an eloquent way of 
saying ‘‘ought,”’ they had an impelling 
fashion of shouting ‘‘must,”’ and the thing 
was done. Can the thing ever be done for 
us until we have the courage of a gospel 
imperative, face the religious problem of 
to-day, realizing that it is not any longer 
a question of differing theologies or compet- 
ing denominationalisms, but an issue of the 
integrity of the moral ideal, the conserving 
of the Church as a power for the sanity of 
righteousness among men, that to betray 
her cause is to endanger the safety of social 
progress, but to strengthen and upbuild 
her cause is to further the welfare of all 
that humanity involves at its best? and 
we, the Unitarian Church, most resolutely 
put to it, make our work triumphant in 
a man’s way because ours is the privilege of 
interpreting religion most ,directly in terms 
of the moral sense of rational twentieth- 
century ideals of religion. In the great 
fight of the Christian Church which is now 
on, and which is not the fight between an 
orthodoxy and a heresy any longer, but 
between religion and no religion, between 
the church and bald and empty secularism, 
between alert thoughtfulness for the things 
of the spirit and gross indifference to the 
things of the spirit, the Unitarian Church 
has not merely the greater opportunity, 


obligation. 
of duty. 


but the greater burden of obligation. Are 
we good for it? 
I have two suggestions to make. First, 


might we not gain greater effectiveness if 
we were bolder to declare for definite en- 
listment? The palsy of every good cause 
is half-heartedness. There ought to be only 
two sorts of people in our reckoning,— 
people who are thorough-going Unitarians 
and people who are not Unitarians at all. 
As a matter of fact, there are, instead, 
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three sorts of people; and the third sort is 
too much in evidence in nine-tenths of our 
Unitarian churches,—the people who are not 
quite sure whether they are Unitarians or 
not, but kindly consent to give us the bene- 
fit of the doubt. I suspect we have rather 
favored in our past denominational policies 
the development of this third class, and or- 
ganize our churches and run our Sunday- 
schools, conduct our denominational peri- 
odicals, and even urge our missionary ac- 
tivities on the accepted theory that this 
third class is the normal type of our constit- 
uency. When shall we have the courage 
to ask for whole-souled allegiance to the 
Church as the natural method of our up- 
building? When shall we dare to make 
honest reckoning of our denominational 
statistics in our Year Book,—not that 
vague and humiliatingly equivocal phrasing 
which musters in “‘adherents” every- 
body who cannot possibly be counted out, 
but a frank covenant enrolment on the basis, 
if you please, of Dr. Ames’s widely used 
symbol? Suppose this year in every Uni- 
tarian church in the land it were brought 
straight to the conscience of every so-called 
Unitarian to. decide whether he would or 
would not take his stand frankly, not by 
a theological test or a moral measuring- 
scale of attained saintliness, but on the 
basis of a frankly avowed covenant relation 
of right endeavor, in the unity of faith and 
love of the brethren, in an explicit bond of 
church membership. Don’t you think we 
would bring into our work a new factor of 
definite and concrete strength and loyalty 
and devotion, because the chance for en- 
listment were offered ? 

When the great war for the saving of the 
Union broke out, the country was full of 
men and women who had hearts pulsing 
with patriotic passion, who loved their coun- 
try, and wished her well with every drop 
of blood that was in them. But the cam- 
paigns of the nation’s salvation were fought 
out by the armies of men who not simply 
loved their country and wished her well, 
and prayed fervent prayers night and morn- 
ing on their knees in her behalf, but who 
were actually enlisted in her battalions, 
had made definite vows of allegiance, and 
were mustered into regiments and brigades 
for unfaltering service. I grant you this 
parable is too extreme. And yet is a cause 
really a cause until its adherents are in 
some sense actually committed, joined to 
the comradeship, avowedly on the lists of 
those that can be counted on? 

My second point. Would it not be a 
great day for us if we should some time 
awake to a keener sense of the significant 
opportunity which lies in our ministry to 
children? Why can we not discover that 
it is our glorious chance just now—our one 
splendid job as a church of progress—to 
transform the modern Sunday-school from 
the poor and pretty farce it has been too 
often to the strong and stirring power it 
might be for fixing in the plastic souls of 
growing children religion’s ideals in terms 
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of loyalty, spiritual and intellectual honesty’ 
clear-ranging fealty to the things that are 
divine in human living? We are disembar- 
rassed by the traditions which hamper other 
denominations. We hold charter for ex- 
hilaratingly original experimentation. We 
are bound to realize that the best way of 
making a good Unitarian is to grow him 
from the kindergarten. We admit that the 
average American home is not what it used 
to be or ought to be for spiritual nurture. 
All the more need we use the next best organ 
for child culture in religion, not conven- 
tionally and weakly, not as a mere side 
issue and pleasing incident of our church 
work, but resolutely, seriously, painstakingly, 
as a picked-out field, an emphasized voca- 
tion for the frank and honest service of 
rearing up.a generation of men and women 
who will be genuinely loyal Unitarian 
church-goers, and so better citizens alike of 
the republic of America and the kingdom 
of God. ; 

Now, according to the logic of my scheme, 
I ought to be just half-way through with — 
my address; but in honest fact I’m entirely 
finished. For when we have met the prob- 
lem of the first of the factors to be dwelt - 
with, as I said,—-namely, ourself,—the prob- 
lem of the ‘‘other fellow” will easily take 
care of itself. Given the church whose 
real working constituency is not simply a 
professional ministry, but a resolutely inter- 
ested and enlisted laity who have accepted 
a conversion, a turning around, a “right 
about face” in definite loyalty, and a church 
that has seized hold of the momentous op- 
portunity of its rational ministry to child- 
hood, and equip that church with a gospel 
like ours, just as it is, the rest is simply 
stanch, persistent, enjoyable hard work 
of gospel service; and that is easy enough. 


Memorial of the Mack Family. 


“BY ALFRED STONE. 


As surviving executor under the will of 
Esther Clarke Mack, and as one of the exec- 
utors under the will of William Mack, M.D., 
brother and sister of Harriet Orne Mack of 
Salem, I have been requested by President 
Eliot, in view of the legacies announced in 
the report of the treasurer, to say a few words 
in regard to them. 

It is doubtful if these persons are known by 
name even to many in this assembly, and 
certainly there are but few here who knew 
them personally, although they were well 
known and highly esteemed by those of a 
previous generation,—some of whom still 
survive,—and by them the memory of their 
lives is cherished with deep affection. 

They were typical New England people, | 
of refined tastes, broad culture, sensitive 
conscience, clear convictions, and kindly 
human sympathy, which found expression. 
in the gentle amenities of social life, in the 
sympathetic interest in their fellows 
cially those less favored than themiselv 
their liberality of thought and deep re 
convictions which came to them pie: 
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; ural inheritance from their ancestors who, 
on both their maternal and paternal sides, 
had been powerful factors in establishing the 
New England of which we are rightfully so 
proud. 

Their father, Elisha Mack, one of thirteen 
children, was born in Middlefield, Mass., on 
the twenty-sixth day of May, 1783, and was 
of the fifth generation in descent from Jo- 
siah Mack who came to this country in the 
seventeenth century from Jedboro, Scot- 
land. His grandmother was Mary Ellis of 
Plymouth, and his mother Mary ‘Talcott. 
His father, Colonel and Deacon David Mack, 
the “‘faithful steward,” was one of the origi- 
nal settlers of Middlefield. His ‘early ad- 
vantages were limited, for previous to his 
marriage he had been to school but six 
weeks. He once expostulated with his 
father because he did not give him more 
opportunity to attend school. His father 
replied, ‘Dayid, I never went to school but 
three weeks in my life: you have been six 
weeks, and ought to be satisfied.’ But 
this did not satisfy him. He afterward 
went to the common school of those days 
with his children, and spelled in the same 
class with his son David, who was six years 
old. 

“He was a constant attendant at church; 
and for years, until there was a religious so- 
ciety formed in Middlefield, he went on foot 
to Chester, six miles distant, during a great 
portion of the year. And in the winter’s 
cold, on those mountains, he frequently 
went with an ox-sled, carrying his own and 
his neighbors’ families. This occupied him 
from sunrise to sunset, and frequently 
longer.” 

It is evident that such a man could not 
have been other than a typical and stern 
believer in the old theology of New England; 
and he was probably the most important 
factor in the town in securing a church, in 
obtaining an act of incorporation, in founding 
the Hampshire Missionary Society and nu- 
merous benevolent societies, giving liberally 
from his limited means, both of money and 
time, and leaving a legacy “for the support 
of the gospel in all coming times.” 

He gave a college education to his son 
Elisha, who afterward studied law, became 
a member of the bar and a lawyer of repute, 
was appointed to the bench of a lower court, 
and was known for many years of his life as 
b “Judge Mack,” combining with the practice 
of his profession a tact for business which 
led him into a number of business ventures, 
some of which were very skilfully planned, 
but did not reach a successful fulfilment untij 
many years after his decease. 

He was twice married, William Mack 
being a son of his first wife, who was the 
widow of Timothy Cushing. Her maiden 
name, Catherine Sewall Pynchon Orne, in- 

es the blood which coursed through her 
ns. She was descended from three John 
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1636, and two Timothy Ornes; while 
x Clarke and Harriet Orne were daugh- 
of Judge Mack’s second wife, Harriet 
who was the daughter of Rev. John 


Boston,” and Esther Orne. Her 
er was Sally Pickering, the wife 
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of Timothy Pickering. And thus you see 
that the sisters and brother have to go back 
but three generations before they come to 
a common ancestor, and each is descended 


| on both the paternal and maternal sides from 


prominent founders of early New England, 
who were conspicuous patriots in colonial 
days and in the revolt from England. 

Their father did not adhere to the stricter 
theology of his father, Deacon David Mack, 
and even in his old age was among the most 
liberal of the Unitarians. His children were 
of those once known as the “‘left wing,” with 
whom the Unitarian Association was not in 
close affiliation; but it now delights to honor 
them and count them as members of the fold, 

Coming from such sturdy, patriotic, and 
independent stock, it is not singular that 
they should have been active in the great 
religious and humanitarian movement which 
agitated and stirred the country for the 
quarter of a century preceding the Civil War; 
and it could not be doubted on which side 
of the controversy their sympathies would 
be enlisted, as an evidence of which, I trust 
it may not seem inappropriate if what I 
am about to say is somewhat personal, but 
I feel as if I ought not to refrain, as I am so 
much indebted to the family for its great 
kindness to me personally, and much more 
because of the stanch support which each 
one of them gave to my honored and revered 
father during those trying days when sup- 
port and loyalty to friends had a very deep 
significance and cost not a little to those who 
exercised it. 

They were among those who desired that 
my father should come from the Congrega- 
tional church in East Machias, Me., where 
he was battling nobly for religious and civil 
freedom, with a united and loyal congrega- 
tion who sympathized with him, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was an outspoken 
Abolitionist and in theology was independent 
and non-sectarian, to become the minister 
of the First Church in Salem, although he 
had never been enrolled as a Unitarian, and 
was known to them and the people in that 
church as an out-and-out Abolitionist and 
an out-spoken opponent of the Mexican War. 

Judge Mack and his children were from 
the first, and continued to be, warm and de- 
voted friends of my father, and loyally sup- 
ported him, not alone in the early years of 
his ministry, from ’46 to ’48, but in the 
more trying days up to the twenty-second 
day of February, 1852, when he was forced 
to leave the pulpit which he loved, and which 
drew from him on that day, more than fifty 
years ago, these prophetic words — 

“Soul-freedom,—this was the grand watch- 
word of Roger Williams, the true hero of 
New England. Soul-freedom! I proclaim 
it once more, now for the last time here, 
where he sent out the winged word on its 
great mission to the world. Soul-freedom! 
Beneath a despotism enthralling its millions 
and seeking to silence every voice, and to 
paralyze every hand lifted for their enlarge- 
ment, I repeat that word which shall yet 
have power within prostituted churches, and 
even so far as the halls of legislation. Soul- 
freedom! Freedom to worship God! It 
is trodden down now, as it was trodden down 
then; but the spirit which drove at last the 
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combined priest and ruler to allow men to 
speak and pray from their hearts when they 
sought the Sunday service shall drive priest 
and ruler to allow them to speak and pray 
and act, too, according to their inmost faith 
every day of the week and every hour of the 
day, without threat, without either restraint 
or reproach, finally without the counsels of 
the republic itself exhausted to repress them. 

My reason for thus referring to my father’s 
ministry and his banishment from Salem is 
because I believe that his ministry in Salem 
and the manner in which it ended exerted 
a powerful influence on their lives. They 
with others left the First Church and went 
to the North Church, whose minister at 
that time was one whose memory is now 
cherished by the Unitarian Association, the 
late Octavius Brooks Frothingham, and 
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therefore were not parties to the settlement 
of a minister who, it was believed, entered 
into at least a tacit understanding with those 
who continued in the church not to trouble 
them with anti-slavery or other isms. 

Descended from such ancestors, nurtured 
by such parents, brought up under the lib- 
eralizing influences and in full sympathy 
with the ministers whom I have mentioned, 
and also of that holy man, Edmund B. Will- 
son, whose death followed that of William 
Mack but a few days, it seems only natural 
to those who knew her that Harriet, the 
youngest of the three, who died on the 15th 
of March, 1879, should have shown such an 
interest in the spread of liberal Christianity, 
and her desire to promote it through the 
agency of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, having entire faith that it would throw 
off its shackles, become truly broad and lib- 
eral, and recognize, as it now does, all who 
believe in the simple declaration of the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man. 
Having that faith, she verbally expressed 
the wish that her surviving brother and sister 
should have the full use of the undivided 
property to which, as she died intestate, 
they became heirs, but that they should each, 
if they could, devise $35,000 to the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Esther, who died on the 24th of December, 
1884, in the first clause of her will thus fulfils 
her dying sister’s request -—— 

“After the decease of my brother William 
I direct my remaining executor to pay thirty- 
five thousand dollars ($35,000) to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, in order to carry 
out the wishes of my late sister, Harriet O. 
Mack, who, dying intestate, requested that 
at the decease of my brother and myself 
seventy thousand dollars ($70,000) of her 
property should be given to said Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of promoting the diffu- 
sion of liberal Christianity, it being the in- 
tention of my brother William to make over 
to said Association for the same purpose the 
remaining thirty-five thousand dollars ($35,- 
000) necessary to make up the seventy thou- 
sand dollars ($70,000) aforesaid,” adding, 
“T desire that this bequest to the American 
Unitarian Association may be made in the 
name of my sister Harriet O. Mack.” 

William, likewise, in the first clause of his 
will says — 

“T give the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion the sum of thirty-five thousand ($35,000) 
dollars, for the purpose of promoting the 
objects of the said Association, especially 
the diffusion of liberal Christianity, said sum 
to be disposed of in such manner as said As- 
sociation shall deem best for carrying out 
that purpose.” 

These extracts clearly express the broad 
and liberal spirit of her who nearly a quarter 
of a century ago made the request of her 
then surviving sister and their brother, the 
“good physician,’ who have made the gift 
possible. 

In conclusion I desire that the bequest— 
for I consider it but a single bequest—be 
entered upon your books, in accordance 
with the language of both wills, as the “Har- 
riet Orne Mack legacy, for the purpose of 
promoting the diffusion of liberal Christian- 
ity’; and I trust it will be administered in 
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the same broad and catholic spirit in which 
the affairs of the Association are now ad- 
ministered, and thus fulfil the conditions 
which Harriet had at heart when she re- 
quested that the bequest be made, and those 
of her brother and sister who made its pay- 
ment possible. 


Mrs. Mary Louise Ruggles, 


BY REV. F. C. WILLIAMS. 


I have been asked to speak of Mrs. Mary 
Louise Ruggles, that excellent lady who has 
a peculiar claim upon the majority of this 
audience. I cannot think of this as a public 
assembly of strangers, of chance acquaint- 
ances. It is a family gathering. We are 
here together, members of one another. 
We have the same memories, the same hopes; 
and it is from that thought that I can speak 
to you of this excellent lady. 

Mrs. Ruggles was a quiet, private woman, 
loving domestic life.—a woman of great 
energy of character, of wise judgment, and 
with thorough knowledge of the work of 
our Association. The people who carried 
it on were very near to her heart, and had 
her entire confidence. 

One of the obstacles to the spread of our 
liberal faith-~an obstacle felt more keenly 
by women than by men—is the social obsta- 
cle. You may go into any beautiful town 
that you will in this inmediate neighbor- 
hood, and, if there be not a Unitarian, a 
Universalist, or a Swedenborgian church, 
if you are a Unitarian, you will find yourself 
somehow hemmed in by prejudice, invis- 
ible, intangible, indescribable, irresistible. 
It is round you like a wall. It affects the 
man of the family to the disadvantage of 
his business, but it comes into your house- 
hold in a social way. You will have no so- 
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cial position, no intimacy, none of that free 


joyous feeling which gives worth to life. 
And the trouble is that the people you meet 
are perfectly sincere and honest. They 
are refined, intelligent, cultured. They will 
let you go so far and no farther. They are 
friendly, and they say among themselves, 
“What a nice family has come to town!” 
but they add, “What a pity that they are 
Unitarians!’ That is all fact, and that 
touched the heart of this excellent woman. 
The great means of overcoming this preju- 
dice is to educate people in a knowledge 
of what Unitarianism is, and that can be 
done through our periodicals and publica- 
tions. By her example this lady asks you 
to remember the Unitarian Association 
when you write your wills. If you fulfil 
this resolution, it will give peace to your 
life. It is a general impression that, if you 
make your will, you are going to die. But 
that is not so. If you are ready to die, that 
gives such a sense of peace and tranquillity 
that you will live. This good lady wrote 
her will, and then she lived to be ninety- 
one. By giving to the work of this Asso- 
ciation you will sweeten and bless your own 
life. 


New York Letter. 


There is a certain sadness at this time of 
the year. ‘The air is full of farewells, mingled 
with good wishes for rest and happy days. 
The possibility lies ever near the heart that 
some dear, familiar friend may slip beyond 
our ken during this summer absence, and 
the coming winter be less perfect because 
of his going; but this is life, and but part 
of the day’s work. 

Many of the New York churches are closed 
for the season. Ministers and people are 
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the liberal thought and fine oratory that 
distinguish the Unitarian pulpits; but the 
experiment of keeping one church open dur- 
ing the summer for this purpose has not 
proved itself such a success in the past 
that a continuance of the plan was deemed 
advisable, so the work must lie fallow. How- 
ever, we know that 


“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent”’; 


and the work done by the Unitarian socie- 
ties is excellent in the widest, truest senses. 
Tt reaches out not only to men’s reason and 
thought, but through its charities in the 
city’s darkest corners it touches hearts and 
_ direst human needs. 

It is easy to quote Emerson now. The 
centennial celebration is past, but it has 
left a fragrance like that which long remains 

after a rare flower has been removed from 
our sight. People think higher and clearer 
_ because for a time their minds have been 
set upon this great teacher. It is only nat- 
ural that, with the wide-spread interest in 
Emersonian philosophy that has swept us 
all out into the open, the high lights of other 
Unitarian leaders should hold the attention | 
also. In many of the New York pulpits, 
Channing, Parker, and kindred souls have 
been thoughtfully discussed in their relation 
to their time and thought. Mr. Slicer on 
June 7 preached eloquently upon Channing. 
He did not inquire particularly into the his- 
tory and personal characteristics of Dr. 
Channing, but commended his hearers to 
the memoir published years ago by his 
nephew, William H. Channing, and to the 
more recent and better biography, written 
with greater chronological accuracy and 
discernment by Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
and issued only a few months ago. 


_ The Hackley School has claimed a goodly | 


share of Unitarian thought and interest 
lately. Mrs. Hackley’s and Mrs. Goodhue’s 
generous gifts of the three beautiful new 
buildings were well worth all the admiration 
that was lavishly bestowed upon them at 
the exercises on June 13. Even Nature 
smiled approval upon the scene; for, while 
New Vork City and its immediate neighbor- 
hood were drenched by showers upon that | 
Tarrytown lay under an almost cloud- | 
sky, while the rich gifts were dedicated 
the living, in memory of them “who 
Ik with us no more.” . 
kley is not, as Mr. Slicer said in his 
ss, a church school, but a religious 
ol; and perhaps no higher tribute can 
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lyn listened upon Sunday, the 14th, for the 
last time to the faithful organ which has 
served the congregation well for many years. 
The fund for the new organ was raised in 
an astonishingly short time by the energy 
of the members of the society and the never- 
failing interest and generosity of those who, 
at different times in the past, have shared 
in the membership of the church. 

The Fourth Church at Flatbush—a suburb 
of Brooklyn—expects to begin the building 
of its church in the early fall. All New 
York churches have a warm regard for this 
society which has worked faithfully for this 
desired end. The church will be erected in 
a new part of the city, where the needs of 
such a church are very apparent; and there 
is every reason to believe that the congrega- 
tion, once housed, will grow rapidly. 

The New York League has supposedly 
ended the good work of the winter, but 
the Programme Committee is still at the 
toilsome task of arranging committees and 
speakers for the coming year. ‘The pro- 
gramme last year was. excellent, and em- 
braced the names of many prominent men 
and women among its speakers. 

Through Mr. Morehouse’s resignation, 
the League lost its valued president, Mrs. 
Morehouse. Mrs. Morehouse had _ served 
less than a year, but she left a deep impres- 
sion upon the society. Her aims were al- 
ways high and very original. Her great 
desire was to draw into the League mem- 
bership the young women of the different 
churches, and by interesting them in the 


| work fit them for the future task of ably 


filling the places of the older members who, 
from long service or unavoidable absence, 
naturally fall from the ranks. Miss Isabel 
Chapman of the First Church, Brooklyn, 
succeeds Mrs. Morehouse for the remainder 
of the term of office, and will undoubtedly 
carry out the League’s work most acceptably. 
vale ea 


A Warning. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 
I think it my duty, after certain painful 
experiences, to advise my fellow-Unitarians 
not to give money, without careful investi- 
gation, to a certain colored West India 


, clergyman, who for a year or more past 


has been making persistent appeals to their 
sympathy and pocket-books. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Isles of Shoals. 


Applications are rapidly being made for 
rooms at the hotels for the meetings, begin- 
ning July 12. 

Steamers will leave Portsmouth, N.H, 
for Isles of Shoals at 11.20 A.M. and 5.20 P.M., 
returning to leave Isles of Shoals at 9.20 A.M. 
and 3.20 P.M. Connection can be made 
with the morning boat by leaving Boston at 
9 A.M. or 9.40 A.M., and with the afternoon 
boat by leaving Boston about 3.15 P.M. 
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Returning, the trains will leave Portsmouth 
10.55 A.M. and 5.00 P.M. 

The music at the meetings this summer 
will be of the same high character as in former 
years. Mrs. Nelson Freeman, the talented 
organist of the First Parish in Brighton, will 
have charge of the music, and will be as- 
sisted by the soprano, the contralto, and the 
tenor of the Brighton church. 


DIRECTIONS. 


1. Send $1 for membership certificate to 
Mr. Charles J. Ramsdell, ‘““The Oceanic,’ or 
Laighton Brothers, ““The Appledore,”’ Isles 
of Shoals, N.H. ‘The membership certificate 
is required to secure reduced rates. Rates 
at either hotel will be $12 per week and $2 
per day. “The Oceanic’ also offers to 
members of the Association the same rates 
for the preceding week, beginning July 4. 

2. Send promptly for securing rooms, as 
accommodations are limited. State day 
and exact time for which rooms are required. 

3. Go to Portsmouth, N.H., by the East- 
ern Division of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. There take steamer, about five min- 
utes’ walk from the station. 

4. Check all baggage through to Isles of 
Shoals, N.H., giving also the name of the 
hotel. 


Nantucket Summer Meetings. 


In accordance with the plan formulated 
by the executive committee of the Nantucket 
Summer Meetings last year, no summer 
meetings will be held this season, it being 
understood hereafter that these meetings 
will come on alternate summers. It is 
hoped, however, that an unusually attrac- 
tive plan will be worked out for next year 
under circumstances which will make the 
meetings more inviting than ever before. 


The National Alliance. 


The monthly meeting for June was held 
at 25 Beacon Street, on the 12th, with six- 
teen present. Miss Low being in Europe, 
the New England vice-president, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, presided. Four new direc- 
tors and the recently elected chairman of 
the Nominating Committee were welcomed. 
The president, treasurer, and both secre- 
taries were declared re-elected for the coming 
year. The Finance Committee, Study Class 
Committee, and Committees on Post-office 
Mission and Cheerful Letter remain un- 
changed. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. R. H. 
Davis, has removed to 10 East 45th Street, 
New York, which will now be her permanent 
address, 

The Alliance is much interested in the 
Unitarian Room at Chautauqua, and much 
literature has been sent from headquarters. 
It was voted to supply four copies of the 
Christian Register for the two months that 
the school is in session. 

Mrs. Atherton, Mrs. Keyes, and Miss Kim- 
ball were appointed a committee to revise 
the rules of the board, certain changes being 
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made necessary by the passage of recent | 
amendments. 

Mrs. Peterson, Miss Williams, and Mrs. | 
Bishoprick were appointed to consider redis- 
tricting the Branches and the assignments 
of directors. 

Information was received by telegram 
from the Women’s Pacific Coast Conference, 
in session at Seattle, of the unanimous vote 
to adjourn sine die, thus practically disband- 
ing. ‘This action has been for some time 
impending, and will give the Branches com- 
posing the Conference the opportunity of 
joining the National Alliance more effectively 


as individual Branches than through the] 


channel of a ‘Compound Branch’ as here- 
tofore, 

Mrs. Peterson reported a visit to Bangor 
at the time of the Maine Conference, and 
the secretary gave an account of the delight- 
ful days spent in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts when the Connecticut Valley As- 
sociate Alliance held its session at Rowe. 
These occasions linger long in the memory 
of those who are so fortunate as to attend 
them, and the visible results are very mani- 
fest along all lines of Alliance work. 

The next meeting of the Executive Board 


will be held on July 10, but there will be no 
monthly report issued till October. 
Emity A. FIFIeLp, 
Recording Secretary. 


Gnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL VACATIONS. 


The usual question of a summer vacation 
for Sunday-schools is up again for discussion. 
The theoretical arguments are familiar, but 
the actual course pursued is usually deter- 
mined by circumstances. Rev. Marion Law- 
rance earnestly advocates continuous sessions 
through the summer in his ‘‘Letter Box.” 
He thinks the Sunday-schools are suffering 
from a spirit of “‘scatteration.” He cites the 
Sunday-school with which he is connected in 
Philadelphia, which had an average attend- 
ance of 549 during the summer of 1902. ‘The 
average attendance for the entire year was 
less than 700. But figures from a large city 
Sunday-school are misleading. No doubt 
this Philadelphia Sunday-school draws on a 
peculiar constituency, and it is a right and 
good thing to maintain the sessions; but the 
Sunday-schools of our churches seem some- 
what different, both in the country and in 
the city. Many of the churches are closed, 
the parishioners dispersed, and not even the 
minister left to lead the forces. Of course, 
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of teachers and pupils the arguments which 
show the benefits of a necessary cessation of 
the school. If it is looked upon as a rest 
and a momentary break leading to new vigor 
and ardor in the autumn, that idea will be 
helpful. If there is continual complaint and 
repining Over a vacation, then a discouraged 
and critical view will be prevalent. It is 
quite possible for a Sunday-school intermis- 
sion of a month to serve a good purpose in 
some Sunday-schools,—not in all. Teachers 
will return with fresh energy, scholars will 
take up with newness the old-time habits; 
and, like a family reunion after summer days 
of recreation, the Sunday-school will certainly 
be benefited. 


In THE FIELD. 


As president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, I am frequently speaking, 
here and there, on the subject of religious 
education. Among recent experiences was 
the attendance at the Cape Cod Conference 
and the Norfolk Conference. The first of 
these is the smallest group of churches we 
have in any conference, comprising Sand- 
wich, Brewster, and Barnstable. The Nor- 
folk Conference is quite different in its size, 
always abounding in numbers and life. But 
at both 1 found a healthy and vigorous inter- 
est in the subject presented. It may well 
be so, for it is a vital topic and must-be thor- 
oughly discussed. I am happy to state that 
there are more persons ready now to go be- 
fore conferences and speak on the subject 
of Sunday-schools and religious training than 
for many years. I predict that this will ia- 
crease with the next ten years. 


NOTES. 


There is anew edition of “‘A Sunday-school 
Service,’’ prepared by Mrs. Beatley, just from 
the press. ‘This makes the total number thus 
far issued three thousand. ‘There has been 
added to the former exercises a brief closing 
service, which will improve the usefulness 
for many of our Sunday-schools. Price, 5 
cents a single copy; per dozen copies, 36 cents. 

Every Other Sunday closes the present vol- 
ume with the date of July 5, taking the usual 
vacation of two months. The new volume 
will begin September 13. I have already re- 
ferred to this publication, from time to time, 
during the present year, and no more needs 
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to be said except that the subscription list 
has been well maintained. There are now 
distributed among our Sunday-schools and 
homes a regular edition of each number of 
nearly eleven thousand copies. There is a 
demand that this paper should be issued 
every week, but the way is not clear for such 
an expansion. The financial question is of 
considerable moment. Despite the low terms 
on which contributors furnish articles, there 
are now about two hundred and fifty names 
on the list of those who write prose and poetry 
for Every Other Sunday. Some of them are 
authors of leading books and writers for 
many magazines and papers. 

I would suggest to Sunday-school workers 
that they visit the Book Department of the 
Sunday School Society in their vacation op- 
portunities. 
found adapted to the needs of teachers,— 
volumes containing suggestions, stories, and 
directions, not limited to any particular line 
of lessons. I have also ascertained, many 
times, that our ministers and superintendents 
are not acquainted with the Sunday-school . 
literature published by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. No thorough plan can be 
made for the coming year without this knowl- 
edge. Samples will be forwarded gladly to 
those who wish to inspect and decide. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B, 
Krenz, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] . 


The annttal rally of the Young People’s 
Religious Union on Thursday evening, May 
21, at the Second Church, Boston, was an 
unbounded success. Members and friends 
of the Union completely filled the church, 
and enjoyed to the utmost the fine singing 
by the chorus choir and the excellent ad- 
dresses by the speakers of the evening. One 
of the noteworthy features was the congre- 
gational singing. If we could have such sing- 
ing in all our churches, complaints would 
cease to be made. 

Mr. John Haynes 


Holmes, president, 


ICE WASTE. 


dred times. 


it is impossible to have a Sunday-school unless 
there are pupils to make up the classes and 
teachers to teach them. My advice is to 
keep the Sunday-school unbroken, if possible, 
even with a small number in attendatice. 
But, if circumstances are clearly against the 
possibility of doing this, then do not let things 
drift, but plan for the year so that the vaca- 
tion contributes to the welfare of the school, 
and does not injure it. If a vacation is a 
necessity in the habits of the church, it surely 
can be turned the right way and be viewed 
asa help rather than a hurt. It is where the 
Sunday-schools have needless vacations that 
injury follows. 

In other words, let us instill into the minds 


ful. 


That we guarantee. 
Better see one before buying elsewhere. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. — 


We sell the Eddy Refrigerator because we find it 
is the one economical refrigerator,— economical both in first cost and in ice consumption, 


It all depends on what you mean by an inexpensive 
refrigerator. 
ator,—the first cost and the operating cost. 
cost is paid only once: the operating cost is paid a hun- 


There are two expenses to every refriger- 
The first 


Probably the ice bill of an unscientific refrigerator 
will amount to fifty times its first cost, at a low estimate. 
You cannot skimp one dollar on first cost without wast- 
ing five dollars in the ice cost. 

Now, is it worth while to buy the ordinary, unscien- 
tific refrigerator? Decidedly not. 


It is twice as waste- 
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There are many books to be © 
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opened the meeting and then introduced 
_ Rev. Frank O, Hall, D.D., of New York. 
Appress or Rev. Franx O, Hauu, D.D. 


It is a great pleasure for me to bring to 
you to-night the greetings of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church. Our friend Mr. Slicer is to talk 
to-night about what the liberal faith has to 
offer young people. I want to turn that 
around and drop into line with some things 
your president has been saying to you, and 
talk to you for a very few minutes—as be- 
comes a hot night like this—on what the 
young people have to offer the liberal faith. 

Taking it for granted we know enough 
about religion to make it worth while to have 
some kind of a church, just what excuse is 
there for a Universalist or Unitarian church? 
We live in an era of consolidation. The great 
steamship lines are being brought under one 
management; large stores are swallowing 
smaller ones; great industries are being or- 
ganized to overwhelm little ones. There 
are one hundred and sixty-seven sects in 
-the Christian Church of America. Must the 
Church be everlastingly behind? Why 
should not these very sects be organized 
into one great church? If you take a list 
of these various denominations in the United 
States and read from the largest numerically 
down to the smallest, you will find at the 
very end the names Unitarian and Univer- 
salist. It seems to me generally agreed that 
church unity will be a good thing, and 
every denomination that I know anything 
about would welcome it under one condi- 
tion, that all the other denominations give 
up their differences and eccentricities, and 
come and rally under its special flag! How 
gladly would the Roman Catholic Church 
welcome the others back to the bosom of 
the Mother Church if only we would admit 
that the pope and council are infallible, and 
give up our disagreeable habit of protesting! 
Here is the Episcopal Church that has the 
robe and the ring and the shoes all ready, 
and the fatted calf ready to kill, and is willing 
to adopt the unassuming title of The Church 
of America, if we will only come back. We 
won’t be a whit less generous. We will be 
glad to welcome them all to our fold, and 
sometimes it has seemed to us that it is only 
their narrowness and bigotry that keeps 
them from coming our way. The fact of 
the case is, while there is a new spirit of fel- 
lowship and friendship in the air, there is 
no immediate tendency toward consolida- 
tion, no very good reason why such consoli- 
dation should take place; and all this talk 
about the unification of the Christian Church 
seems to have accomplished very little except 
to break down, as your president has indi- 
cated, the feeling of loyalty of people for the 
individual church to which they ought to 
be loyal. 

I want to indicate in a few minutes as well 
as I can some of the reasons why we, as young 
, should be loyal to our especial 
‘ Let us commence with the reason 
of least consequence first. We will be loyal 
to our church in the first place because it is 
our home. If some one should come to the 
amilies represented here to-night and say, 
because of the expense of the various house- 
hold necessities, hecause rents are high, that 
e homes should be consolidated, I do not 
think we should fall into line very rapidly. 
The experiment is being tried in a good many 
q ers. In New York, for instance, we 
th ga good many apartment hotels, 
d people are living in them; but it would 
better to have a three-room cottage, with 
sad and milk and potatoes and the home 
phere, than the most luxurious apart- 
otel ever built. Better one’s own in- 
al church—that is the expression of 
life—than the most luxurious con- 
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solidated church that the world could possi- 
bly have. : 

Some one tells about an old colored sexton 
in the liberal church who was asked how he 
liked the religion, and he said, ‘“Dey has no 
religion, but dey is de best people I ever see.”’ 
My experiences coincides with his as to the 
latter part of his statement, because, I sup- 
pose, I am better acquainted with that class 
of people. What a splendid list of men 
we might call who made the history of the 
liberal movement! I was talking with a 
man from Chicago, and we were speaking 
about a man in the forefront of the liberal 
movement in that city, who was for a good 
many years superintendent of the Sunday- 
school and a trustee of his church, always 
loyal and faithful, and this friend said, 
“There has not been a movement for the up- 
lift of Chicago for twenty-five years that that 
man has not captained.” So you might go 
to any one of forty or fifty or one hundred 
different cities in America, and you would 
find that the men, insignificant in number in 
proportion to the population of the city, the 
men who are in the liberal churches, are cap- 
tains of the movements that go to make for 
the moral uplift of that community. These 
men have made our history, and we ought 
to be proud of it. 

In the third place, we ought to be loyal to 
our church because it has accomplished 
something. I know we are small. I know 
you might take the Universalist and Unita- 
rian churches ahd drop them into the great 
Baptist or the great Methodist or great Pres- 
byterian church, and hardly make a ripple 
larger than a pebble dropping into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. I know we are small. Some- 
times we get discouraged. It has been said 
a thousand times that the human race is like 
an army on the march which throws out 
scouts in front: these scouts explore the 
position the main army must occupy after 
a while. That is the position our churches 
have been occupying for one hundred years. 
They have been exploring the ground, and 
the great army of Christendom is coming 
to camp on the territory they have explored. 
A friend of mine said, “I have never occupied 
a position of great honor, but I can look back 
and see that I preached twenty-five years 
ago the very same things that are being pro- 
claimed by every progressive thinker and 
taught in every progressive theological sem- 
inary to-day; and that,” he said, ‘is honor 
enough for me.” It is honor enough. It is 
not necessary that the world should recog- 
nize this fact, but we ought not to forget that 
the Universalist and Unitarian churches have 
been proclaiming in advance the truth that 
the Christian world is coming to build upon, 

Then we ought to be loyal to these churches 
of ours because between us and together we 
have. managed to strike out the largest in- 
terpretation of religion ever hewn out by the 
hand of man. I have sometimes tried to 
conceive in my mind what is the larger, the 
broader thing that is to come in the future. 
I suppose something larger is to come, some- 
thing larger always has come, but I wonder 
just what it is to be. If any of you can 
imagine, I wish you would come and tell me, 
because we want the largest thing. ‘The 
universal fatherhood of God, the universal 
brotherhood of man, the leadership of Jesus 
as the personification of righteousness, the 
ultimate triumph of right over wrong,—all 
along the line universal religion and revela- 
tion,—what is there larger? At any rate, 
what is there in sight that has anything 
larger than what we have to offer? The 
Presbyterian Church comes, and says, ‘‘Before 
the foundstion of the we ld was isid, God 
predestined and foreordained’’—-““Amen,”’ we 
say. ‘We believe that before the foundation 


‘of the world was laid, God did predestine 


and foreordain that right should triumph 
over wrong and good over evil.’”” Then comes 
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the Evangelist Church, and says, “God se- 
lected a handful of men and watched over 
them, and revealed himself in a book which 
they wrote.” “Amen,” we say. “We be- 
lieve with such that God did watch over the 
Jews, and has revealed himself through the 
men who wrote the Bible.” But here comes 
the Catholic Church, and says, ‘‘God has re- - 
vealed himself through the pope and council 
to-day.” ‘‘Amen,’” we say. “Pope and 
council are undoubtedly recipients of God’s 


Business Notices. 


Cherokee, Iowa.—The Stars are helping our attend- 
ance, and a few new children have come in.—MARGARET 
F. O_mstgap. Address all orders to Rey. A. C. Grier, 
Racine, Wis. 


Among the specialties brought out this season by 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton may be mentioned the Old 
English “Tudor House”’ ware, quaint in shape and deco- 
ration. Another attractive feature from Staffordshire is 
dessert plates with Old English coaching and hunting 
scenes, 


Two Kinds of Economy.— The one direction in 
which most women are uneconomical is in the purchase of 
arefrigerator. The first cost of a refrigerator is as nothing 
compared to the operating cost. In other words, the waste 
of ice is from ten to twenty times as serious as the slight 
extra cost in the beginning for a scientific refrigerator. 
We urge our readers to turn to the article entitled “ Ice 
Waste” in our advertising columns this week, over the sig- 
nature of the Paine Furniture Company. 


Many are there who long ago contracted the pleasant 
habit of summering in Vermont; but its scenic beauties, 
its attractions for the lover of outdoor sport and health- 
giving advantages, should appeal to every person who has 
not yet made up his mind where to go. In “Summer 
Homes” the story of Vermont’s attractions is charmingly 
told, with bright bits of descriptive and many fine half-tone 
pictures of the mountain and lake regions. The book 
gives information concerning railroad routes, excursion 
rates, accommodations for summer visitors in all sections 
with rates of board, and T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street, Boston, 
will mail it for four-cent stamp. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


Mr. JOHN FRETWELL, after two years’ 
travel in Europe and Egypt, has returned to College St., 
Providence, R.I. 


Rev. JAMES Dre NORMANDIE will be 
at his house, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, all summer for 
any service desired of him. Telephone Roxbury 384. 


Marriages. 


In Medford, Mass., 18th inst., by Rev, B. F. McDaniel, 
George S. Lambert, of Olneyville, R.I., and Miss Alla B. 
Roberts, of Medford. 


Deaths. 


At Ilfracombe, England, 2oth inst., Josephine Tucker- 
— Spooner, of Milton, aged 60 yrs. Notice of funeral 
ater. 

At Cohasset, 14th inst., Francis Parker Appleton, aged 
80 years, 10 mos., 12 days, at one time minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at South Danvers, Mass, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
Unitarian church in Va., at High- 


commodations and onl 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars Pilindieements he offers to readers of this paper. 
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message.’”’ But the Quaker says, “That is 
true of all mankind; there is an Inner Light.”’ 
“Amen,” we say. ‘‘We have been teaching 
the Inner Light all through our history.” 
Then comes the Evangelist again, and says, 
“God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son!” ‘Amen,’ we say. 
“There is no name so honored as that of 
Jesus, no word so studied as his.’ ‘The 
Christian Scientist comes, and says, ‘God 
is an ever-present help in time of trouble: 
he heals our diseases.” ‘‘Amen,’’ we say. 
‘We have been telling that for one hundred 
years.” It is only when the Presbyterian 
says, “God predestined and foreordained 
certain people and passes by others,’”’ that 
we say, “Wait a moment: we shall have to 
deny your statement.” It is only when the 
orthodox Christian says, ‘‘God revealed him- 
self in the Bible and not anywhere else,’’ we 
say, ‘“‘Wait a moment: we shall have to deny 
your statement.” It is only when the Chris- 
tian Scientist says, ‘‘All the appearance of 
things is an unreality,” that we say, ‘“Wait 
a moment: we shall have to deny your de- 
nial.” We put a negative over against a 
negative, and two negatives may make an 
affirmative. It has often been charged 
against us that ours is a negative faith. 
Why, it is the great positive affirmation of 
the ages! 

‘Then we should be loyal to our liberal 
faith, because there is something yet to be 
done. Let us not make the mistake of sup- 
posing it has all been done for us, young men 
and women. Sometimes we do make that mis- 
take, like the colored woman I think I read 
about in the Christian Register,who was asked, 
“Where you gwine?”’ ‘‘Gwine? Gwine? I 
ain’t gwine. I’se been where I’se gwine.” O 
the people that, if they are not waiting, still 
ought to hear the truth we have to proclaim! 
O the people that sit in darkness! O the 
amount of greed and sin and shame that 
there isin the world! We ought to be about 
building God’s kingdom on earth. We es- 
pecially have our gospel to preach, our work 
to do. What is our good news? Listen! God 
loves you and loves the man who sits next 
you just as well. God loves you so well that 
he has revealed to you the way of life; but 
he loves other men, and does not ignore even 
the savage in the densest forest in Africa. 
God loves us so well he sent his Son to show 
us the way of life, and he loves others so 
much that he has sent thousands of other 
sons to show them the way of life. God 
reigns, and he will continue to reign until 
right shall triumph over wrong and good 
over ill all along the line. Good news! Why, 
what other news is so good? ‘To go out and 
proclaim it and be a part of this great host 
working for the building of God’s kingdom 
on earth, that is our task. 

Let me close with just this statement. 
Some one has said, “I would rather go up 
to the great white throne from the -heart of 
Africa, without one ray of divine light ever 
having pierced the darkness of my mind, 
than to go up from the heart of civilized 
America without having made a tremendous, 
stupendous, prolonged effort to swing this 
old world nearer to the heart of the Eternal.” 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


Boston.—Service at King’s Chapel will be 
conducted on June 28 by Rev. J. M. Pullman, 
D.D. 


Boston Common.—Rey. Charles F. Dole 
and Rev. J. H. Applebee will conduct the ser- 
vice under the fifth elm from Charles Street, 
on Beacon Street Mall, at 5 P.m., June 28. 
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Churches. 


Boston.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel: Children’s Sunday was observed 
by the christening of five small children and 
an interesting service, made more beautiful 
by a bountiful gift of flowers from the West 
Newton Unitarian Sunday-school, through 
the kind efforts of Miss Alice Bond. Flowers 
are sent every Sunday to the chapel from the 
Jamaica Plain Unitarian church. 


Brighton: At the morning service, on 
June 14, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks announced 
that he had declined the call to the pastorate 
of the Taunton church. During the five 
years and a half that Mr. Wicks has been 
here there has been a slow, steady growth 
in the church, the attendance and income 
having increased over 100 per cent. during 
that time. With the growth of the com- 
munity about the Chestnut Hill Reservoir 
there is every prospect that the church will 
grow in strength and usefulness each year. 
A unanimous desire that he should remain 
was shown by the multitude of letters he 
received and the words that followed the 
grasping of his hand by devoted parish- 
ioners. Mrs. Wicks’s services in church and 
parish have also been of a high order, and 
have endeared her to all. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Rev. Angelo Hall has 
resigned from his pastorate, and will leave 
Andover July 1. 


Brockton, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Rush R. Shippen: June 14 was a day of un- 
usual interest. The church was _beauti- 
fully decorated for Flower Sunday, and six 
children were christened, including the twin 
grand-daughters of Mrs. William L. Field, 
who presented a font in memory of her 
daughter. Ten young men took the right 
hand of fellowship. The Sunday-school 
and teachers occupied the centre of the 
church, and Dr. Filoon, the superintendent, 
led the services with the children. The re- 
sponsive Scripture readings were interspersed 
with singing and recitations, and remarks 
were made by Dr. Shippen. ‘The exercises 
touched many hearts, and will be long re- 
membered. The society has recently held 
its annual meeting, with reports from the 
associated organizations showing a good 
degree of activity. The Women’s Alliance 
numbers now a hundred members. A Ten 
Times One is Ten Club has been formed dur- 
ing the last year, and a Young People’s Re- 
ligious Society. Dr. Shippen recently ex- 
changed with Mr. Hudson, the minister of 
the First Congregational Church, with whom 
he is on terms of warm friendship. 


Cuicaco, Iny.—Third Church, Rev. Wil- 
son M, Backus: Sunday, June 7, was Cove- 
nant Day, and twenty-three new members 
were added. For many years the first Sun- 
day in June has been set aside for a service 
in which the members of the church renew 
the vows with which they covenant for wor- 
ship and human helpfulness. This unique 
and impressive service was prepared and 
instituted by Rev. James Vila Blake during 
his long pastorate. ' 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Frederick B. Mott: After ten 
years of faithful service, Mr. Mott has sent 
in his resignation, to take effect next month. 


FrEsNO, CaL.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Philip S. Thacher: Services have been 
discontinued for the summer, and Mr. Thacher 
will spend his vacation in his old home, San 
Diego, He will return in September, when 
services will be resumed. ‘The steady growth 
of this society, reorganized about six months 
ago, has been gratifying; and the hope of 
establishing the society on a sound basis 
appears to have been justified. 
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HACKENSACK, N.J.—Rev. S. C. Beane, 
Jr.: Every seat was taken at the Children’s — 
Service on the afternoon of Sunday, June 14. — 
Two children were baptized, and four adults — 
were received as members of the church. — 
Altogether, in the Rutherford and Hacken- 
sack parishes, Mr. Beane has baptized eight 
children and confirmed twelve adults during 
the past week. : 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. E. E. Newbert: The first service of 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 


"SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Athletics, including Golf. Members of the Spofford 
Yacht Club, Tutoring. Illustrated booklet ““D™” for 
the asking. EDGAR BURR SMITH, 414 West 8th St.. 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


OUR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re- 
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traightened, Packed Moth- 
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ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
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Telephone 1211-2 Oxford. Established 1895. 


VERMONT 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delightful 
summer rest and pleasant recreation in the 
“Summer Paradise of New England.” 


Fast Central Vermont Railway trains from 
the North Union Station, Boston, will take you there 
in half a day. 
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Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston, 
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OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN | 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the s N 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that — 
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anthology of frochetts literature.”—Cuas, G. AMES, im 
the New World. . ‘ 
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_ this congregation was held May 3. Since 


that date much progress has been made. 
More than one hundred persons are directly 
interested in the liberal movement, a ma- 
jority of whom constitute the active work- 
ing force. By means of personal interviews, 
Sunday services, and social gatherings the 
people have been found and brought together, 
and are now united in the earnest desire 
for a permanent organization. Our most 
positive step is the purchase of a modest 
church property, consisting of two lots and a 
chapel, centrally located on Alabama Street. 
The chapel is all equipped for active church 
work, and will make All Souls’ a fine tem- 
porary home. Nothing could possibly help 
us more just now than the purchase of this 
property. The services will close June 21 
until September. It is not always possible 
to accomplish so much in the missionary 
field in so short a time. The conditions 
seem to be right for the building of a Uni- 
tarian church in Indianapolis. With such 
a beginning the work should not fail. 


RUTHERFORD, N.J.—Rev. S. C. Beane, 
Jr.: The Unitarian cause is gaining ground 
in Rutherford. At the Children’s Service, 
on June 14, four children were baptized, 
and eight adults were received into the fel- 
lowship of the church. For the first time 
in the history of the town the Unitarian 
minister has been invited to offer prayer 
at a commencement exercise of the public 
schools. 


SHERWOOD, Micu.—Rey. E. H. Barrett: 
Rev. F. V. Hawley, the Western secretary, 
visited this church, and preached Sunday 
morning, June 14. In the evening he gave 
a lecture on “The Sanctities of Life” in the 
opera house at Union City, where Rev. E. H. 
Barrett has been conducting services for a 
few months. ‘The society was enthusiastic 
over Mr. Hawley’s visit, and his kindly ways 
made him many friends. The work at Union 
City will be resumed in the autumn, as there 
seems to be a chance to organize a Unitarian 
society there later. 


Worcester, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Frank Phalen: During the protracted 
illness of the pastor the pulpit has been 
supplied, in the main, by Rev. W. W. Fenn 
of Cambridge, dean of the Divinity School. 
This has given the opportunity to the mem- 
bers of the parish, as well as those in Worces- 
ter who enjoy and appreciate liberal preach- 
ing of the highest order, to listen to many 
splendid sermons from Mr. Fenn. He has 
entered cordially into the work of the Sunday- 
school and of the pastor’s Bible class, has 
kept the congregation united, and main- 
tained the efficiency of the parish work 
which Mr. Phalen had successfully organ- 
ized. This missionary work of Mr. Fenn, 
which has been rendered because of his affec- 
tionate personal sympathy with Mr. Phalen’s 
illness, has won for him a host of friends in 
Worcester, who have heen charmed and 
inspired by the sweetness and power of his 
sermons and of his character. His duties 
end with the month, and it is hoped that 
Mr. Phalen’s health will permit the resum- 


ing of his duties as pastor in the fall. 


Personal. 


Union College has conferred the degree of 
D.D. upon Rev. Seth Curtis Beach of Way- 


Jand, Mass. 


At the Reid School for Boys in Belmont, 
Cal., Boswell and Thomas Starr, sons of 


_ Frederick King, and grandsons of Thomas 


Starr King, the eminent divine and patriot, 


_ stood numbers one and two, respectively, on 


‘the roll of honor, and one and two in their 
studies, and received the only two medals 
iven by the academy. 
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N painting the use of Tur- 
pentine saves labor and the 


of Dryer saves time, but 


the excessive use of either destroys 


Safety lies in using Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, and 
the 
brushed out. This may require a 
little more time and labor, but it 
will pay. The paint will be satis- 
factory and it will last. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


paint thoroughly 


National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr, Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


1. The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

3. Religion and the Children, 

4. A Neble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
- Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
. Talking, 

7. What shall We do with Our [Money ? 

8. Hearing. 

9. Glad to be Alive. 


10. The Shadow on the Dial. (By Rev. Robert 


Collyer.) 
Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.’’ 
i. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 


Kiagdom ef God, 

I. The Problem of Bvil. 

. Jesus’ Cure fer Evil. 

. Hew much we Know about Jesus, and 
hew we Know it. 

. Jesus and the Father. 

. The Disciple and the World. 


19. VII. The Disciple and the Church. 

21. VIII. The Way of Jesus. ‘ 

26. IX. The Originality of Jesus. 

a7. X. Jesus and the Spiritual World. 

30. XI. The Common Faith of Christendom. 


31. XII. The Future of the Religion of Jesus. 


12. The Birth of Jesus, A Christmas Sermon. 
16. ‘‘The Working [an.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer.) 
20. Linceln and Washington as Guides for 


‘o-day. 
22. The Voices of the Dead. 

23. Religion and the Public Schools. 

24. The Liberal the True Conservative. 

as. ‘‘The Son of Man.’’ (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
ar The Story of the Empty Tomb. An Easter 


Sermon. 
29. The Grace of God. 
32. Growing Things. 
33. The Point of View. 
34. Emerson the Preacher. 
38. In the Spirit on the Lord’s Day. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
36. Is it a Duty to be Cheerful ? 
37: The Jew in Christendom. 
38. 


Steps to Peace. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent te 


Geo. H. Elis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 26th Street, New York 


(By Rev. Johu Cuckson.) 
A lee for May. 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Nerausor, By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL MetHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.0c0 per hundred. 

8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of_the 

ters Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R, Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BREATH OF Lirg. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Lirperat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIvE-PowErR. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton, $1.00 per hundred. 

. Joszry Prizstiey;: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

Wuat O'ctock 18 1T In Reiicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

. A Sout witH Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred, 

Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
— $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

. THEoporE ParKer’s LETTER TO A YouNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
dames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 

undred, 

. A WorxinGc Turory tn Ertuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CurisTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

THE ResurRRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

SuortT AND Lone Vigws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or CurisT. | By 
— James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun 

ed, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


50 CENTS 
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Pleasantries. 


The man who had charge of the ice at a 
Chicago skating-rink was told not to allow 
very heavy people to skate. So he put up 
a sign, ‘Thin ice for thin people.” 


Barker: “‘How could we ever get along 
without street-cars?” Parker: “‘Oh, we 
could survive. ‘The world waited 1,800 
years for street-cars.’’ Barker: ‘“‘That’s so. 
And, by jeeminy, I’ve waited quite a lot 
for them myself.” 


The New York Evening Post quotes some 
answers from a paper handed in by a candi- 
date for admission to the English Church 
Training College. Question: “What relig- 
ious instruction have you received?” An- 
swer: ““None.”’ Question: “By whom was 
it given?” Answer: ‘By the vicar.” 


A scientist said that, if the earth were 
flattened, the sea would be two miles deep 
all over the world. Whereupon an Okla- 
homa editor prints the following: “If any 
man is caught flattening out the earth, 
shoot him on the spot. There are a whole 
lot of us in Oklahoma who can’t swim.” 


During Harold’s first day at the kinder- 
garten the room became cool, and the teacher 
sent him to find out whether any heat was 
coming in at the register. ‘‘Yes, teacher,” 
said Harold, as he spread his tiny hands to 
the draft, ‘‘there’s lots of heat coming in, 
but it’s all cold!” —Youth’s Companion. 


The artist of whom the Philadelphia Press 
tells was of the impressionist school. He had 
just given the last touches to a purple and 
blue canvas when his wife came into his studio. 
“My dear,” said he, ‘‘this is the landscape I 
wanted you to suggest a title for.” “Why 
not call it ‘Home’ ?” she said after a long look, 
““Home’? Why?’ ‘Because there’s no 
place like it,”’ she replied meekly. 


Wendell Phillips was in a hotel at Charles- 
ton, had breakfast in his room, and’ was 
served by a slave. Mr. Phillips spoke to 
him as an Abolitionist, but the other seemed 
to be more concerned about the break- 
fast than about himself. Finally, Mr. 
Phillips told him to go away, saying he 
could not bear to be waited upon by a slave. 
The other remonstrated, “’Scuse me, massa, 
but I’se ’bliged to stay yere, ’cause I’se 
*sponsible fo’ de silverware.”’ 


A Christian Scientist, a friend of Dr, Her- 
bert W. Spencer, used to scoff at medicine. 
“You're convinced that you can do anything 
through faith,” said Dr. Spencer. “Yes,” 
he replied, “faith will remove mountains.’’ 
A week later, with a swollen face and in great 
suffering from the toothache, he entered the 


doctor’s office and asked for relief. ‘‘Have 
you tried faith?’ said Dr. Spencer. “You 
know faith will remove mountains,”’ ‘Oh, 


but this is a cavity, doctor, this is a cavity.” 


The Philadelphia Telegraph tells of an old 
man who entered the office of an Atlantic 
Steamship Company and applied for a position 
as skipper. He had studied navigation, and 
had thirty years’ experience. He was asked, 
“What ship did you command last?” ‘The 
Eliza Ann.” ‘What line?” ‘Conshohocken 
to Manayunk.” The clerk did not recognize 
the names. “Steam?” he asked, ‘What? 
No, not steam. Mule.” Fortunately, the 
clerk had heard of canals. He muttered, 
“No vacancy,” and the old man went away, 
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The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, sole voveces cvcvscete oodd MEOIOES.OFE43 
PST a oA Ro: pr 


$3,043,498.27 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, witb 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No & 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President 
TRULL Secretary: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


OMINION LINE 
FoR EUROPE 


FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 


BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 


«July2 New England....July 9 
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For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 
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Individua) 


al Quality Copper a Tin R 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 
THK OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneely 1826. 
G [ LOTT S For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 
604 E. F., 601 EB. Fy 
FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts=1008, 1071, 1083. 
For Vertical Writing -~ cep E N S 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
Court-House Serles.1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 
Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
ATMANU> JOHN H.P 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTCH 


= 
OPP. BOYLSTSK ST 


|The Meadville Theological School 


“school. 


RAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


., BOSTON. | 


(28) [Jung 25 1903 | 


MEADVILLE, PA. : - 
Trains men and women for the Present Day © 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
NINETEENTH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 18. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., ITHaca, N.Y. 


MAssaAcnHuseTts, West Newton. 
The Allen School. gh 2:45 Sept, 26/099. 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 


ing Nov. 1, with masium and swimming tank, Cata- 
logue. Address Heap Master. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gms 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. — 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 
18th yore: Prepares for any galls Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 


Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions, 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY aot eo gg advantages of 
—_—$— ——————————_ every kind. 136 Instruc- 
tors, 136 Students from 93 Universities, 17 Foreign 
countnes, and from 39 American States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


rooms and free tui- 


tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Boston. Nearly two 
hundred students.  Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates one 


f25 each. Mocated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 
the Courts. Four hundred - 
students last year. Opens October 5. Address Dean, 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 
examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


clinical and laboratory 
facilities. Opens October 8. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in 


a COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 17. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTING ‘ON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 


leading to the 


degrees of AM, and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph.D. For College 
raduates only. Eas September 17. Address 
2 Somerset Street. : 


ean, B. P. BOWNE, 1 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, 

ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., | 
. . » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. | ; 


